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PRECIS OF REPORT 



This precis of the results of the audit study at five participating 
authorities, together with the accompanying summary of main recommendations, 
briefly sets out the principal matters dealt with in the detailed report. The 
paragraph numbers against the recommendations refer to that report. 

THE SCHOOL MEALS SERVICE 

In 1980/81 about 170,000 people were employed in the school meals service in 
England and Wales serving approximately million meals every day, and there 
was a net annual subsidy by Local Education Authorities of £414 million 
according to national statistics. School meals are still a significant part of 
school life for many children. 

Between 1971 and 1977 the price of a school meal, fixed by the government, was 
held down and nearly halved in real terms. People became accustomed to an 
increasingly subsidised meal. However, the Education Act 1980 paved the way 
for changes, releasing LEAs from previous restrictions on meal price and the 
type of meal provided. Many authorities subsequently made significant and even 
drastic changes affecting the type of meal, the financial outturn or subsidy, 
and the employment of kitchen staff. 

POLICIES 

The 1980 Act offered wide scope for policy-making. School meals was a popular 
topic and this audit study indicates that much care and consideration was given 
by officers and members in local authorities. The discussions came, however, 
at a time when a concern for 'savings' was frequently a dominant consideration 
and this was often reflected in the decisions taken. A review of national 
statistics shows that many - sometimes far-reaching - changes were made. The 
detailed review at the five authorities was concerned with how efficiently and 
economically these were implemented by the school meals service. An analysis 
of the policies adopted and of the results subsequently achieved suggests that 
the ways in which these policies were decided were not always effective. 
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PRECIS OF REPORT (continued) 



RESULTS OF THE POLICIES 

Nationally the take-up (percentage of children taking a school meal) slumped 
from 66% in 1978 to 49% in 1981. In some authorities the decrease was even 
more marked. In their budgets for 1982/83 LEAs planned to spend in total about 
25% less in real terms than in 1979/80. Where the net subsidy is concerned 
some LEAs are producing very high savings while others do not wish for, or 
achieve, any savings at all. Ironically, cash-cafeterias, which were designed 
to attract a higher take-up, may well in consequence be increasing the net 
subsidy in some instances. 

The provision of school meals involves a balance between the interests of the 
authority/ratepayers, children/parents, and school meals staff. Getting this 
balance right is fundamental to the objectives of each authority, and the study 
indicates that a number of opportunities to adjust it have been missed, 
particularly in setting correct kitchen staffing levels. There are now wide 
disparities in staffing levels for essentially similar operations, although 
there is very little variation in rates of pay and conditions of service. 

Where authorities have changed from traditional two-course no-choice meals to 
cafeteria operations there is much less waste and more choice for the children; 
but many children now eat sausages baked beans and chips, or a similar meal, 
every day. Many have questioned the long-term effects of this change in eating 
habits, especially if it extends to young children. Others point out that it 
merely reflects a similar change in the type of food eaten at home. 

The move to cash-cafeterias and other variations in catering procedures have 
sometimes been implemented without detailed cost/benefit analyses and without 
financial monitoring of their effects. However, it must be recognised that in 
spite of the problems and pressures the school meals service has had to face 
over the last few years, many changes have been implemented quickly and 
successfully. 
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PRECIS OF REPORT (continued) 



METHOD OF CHOOSING POLICIES 

Each LEA needs to decide its school meals policies mainly in relation to: 

(a) standard of service - what do the children get and for how much? 

(b) desired financial outturn - how much is the authority going to pay for 
the service? 

(c) staffing - what are the appropriate conditions of work and remuneration 
for kitchen staff? 

This study indicates that, encouraged by the declared purpose of the Education 
Act 1980, a number of LEAs have decided their policies by focusing on (b) 
fairly arbitrarily, and then adjusting (a) and (c) to achieve an acceptable 
compromise. 

If there is reluctance to change staffing levels, either because of policy or 
because it seems a difficult option, then the third factor of the equation - 
standard of service - can suffer, either by a reduction in the meal quality or 
an increase in price or both. Concentration on financial outturn caused a 
number of authorities to raise prices very steeply, which in turn severely 
reduced take-up. 

If, however, value for money for the children and parents had been a prime 
objective, that might well have encouraged more cost/benefit analysis of the 
different alternatives. In particular, the economics of cash-cafeterias might 
have been more carefully considered. 
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PRECIS OF REPORT (continued) 

WHAT TYPE OF MEAL? 

The management staff of the school meals service and officers generally are 
normally well aware of the various types of meal and standard of service that 
could be provided, but this is not necessarily true for elected members. It 
might be helpful if each authority could make a positive statement of policy as 
to the standard of service to be provided. This could be done by reference to 
a simple classification. The evidence suggests that members have not always 
had the opportunity to decide upon the standard of service they wish to 
provide, on the basis of alternative projections of food, staffing and other 
costs and the resultant net subsidies. 

A basic classification of meal types was built up during the course of this 
study. This covers the type of meal offered, the degree of choice available to 
children and the price for the meal, and is set out in the body of this report 
at page 34. 



STAFFING 

Total kitchen staffing costs for 1981/82 were about £293 million, and absorbed 
some 85% of school meals income (including notional income from free meals). 
Staffing costs are one of the largest factors in determining the financial 
outturn. 

School catering has changed in many ways since the Department of Education and 
Science (DES) staffing scales were introduced in the early 1950s. The changes 
have included frozen and other convenience foods, prepared vegetables, 
alterations in menu content and labour-saving equipment. 

Consequent reductions in staffing have been achieved in various ways, but the 
study suggests that inefficiency in the use of labour probably exists if: 
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PRECIS OF REPORT (continued) 



STAFFING (continued) 

(a) significant labour-saving changes have been implemented but staffing 
scales are above the former DES scales minus 20%, or 

(b) most of the possible labour-saving changes have been implemented but 
staffing scales are above the former DES scales minus 45%, or 

(c) take-up has decreased rapidly and, because the authority has a no 
compulsory redundancy' policy or for some other reason, it is not 
possible to make staffing changes quickly. 

Flexibility in staffing is needed to cope efficiently with changes in take-up, 
whether seasonal or otherwise. This can be achieved by greater use of casual 
labour and/or varying working hours more quickly to reflect changes in take-up 

or income. 

Some local negotiations have taken place about rates of pay and conditions of 
service for kitchen staff, but few authorities have departed from the national 

agreement. 

CASH-CAFETERIA OPERATIONS 

Cash-cafeterias, where each item on the menu is separately priced and children 
are allowed to buy as much or as little as they wish, are fashionable. By 
October 1981, 76% of meals in secondary schools were provided in this way - a 
considerable change from two years before. Cash-cafeterias have been 
introduced to provide choice, to combat the decrease in take-up of a higher 
priced traditional meal and to reduce the net subsidy. 
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PRECIS OF REPORT (continued) 



CASH-CAFETERIA OPERATIONS (continued) 

Although generally they have helped to increase take-up, they may not have 
assisted in reducing the net subsidy. It is suggested this could be because: 

(a) the average amount spent in cash-cafeterias is low - children use some of 
their cash elsewhere 

(b) the costings are wrong - the income is less than the marginal cost. 

Careful thought needs to be given to the introduction of cash-cafeterias and in 
particular whether there may not be more effective alternatives; for example, 
cafeteria service including a choice but at a fixed price. Prices and staffing 
levels also need to be properly set. This is particularly important in the 
case of staffing levels which may prove difficult to change later. 

REPORTING AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 



The changes in school meals operations and the greater flexibility available 
means there is a need for better and more immediate reporting and control 
procedures. This is generally understood but improved systems have not yet 
been implemented by all the authorities studied. 

Reporting procedures are normally computer-based. If central mainframe 
computer systems cannot be adapted easily, as is often the case, then a mini- 
computer system solely for the school meals service ought to be considered. 
The essential features of such a system should include: 

(a) simple weekly reporting of trading results to individual kitchens 

(b) periodic summarised information, comparing actual figures with budget, to 
senior officers, working parties etc. 
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PRECIS OF REPORT (continued) 



REPORTING AND CONTROL SYSTEMS (continued) 

While overall budgetary control of the school meals service is normally good, 
cost/benefit analyses and the financial monitoring of individual aspects could 
be improved; examples being the introduction of cash-cafeterias and the use of 
prepared vegetables. 

PRIVATISATION AND DECENTRALISATION 

Although a number of LEAs have considered using outside caterers to take over 
part, or all, of the school meals service, no authority has yet ventured any 
distance along this route. There is scope for devolving more responsibility 
and accountability to individual kitchens, allowing them to function as more 
commercial entities, thereby increasing commitment and efficiency. 

FREE MEALS 

Since the Education Act 1980, approximately one-third of all authorities have 
restricted free meals for children to those whose parents receive supplementary 
benefit or family income supplement (the minimum statutory requirement). Other 
authorities should quantify the additional cost of their discretionary 
provision to children, if they have not already done so. 

The costs of free meals for some children and staff (and the wages of midday 
supervisors) are often a charge against the school meals budget. Now that the 
provision of school meals is viewed in a more 'commercial' light, a fairer 
financial picture would be given if a notional credit were allowed for free 
meals income and the costs of midday supervision charged elsewhere. 

In some authorities it may be only the requirement to provide free meals that 
keeps the school meals service in existence. 
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PRECIS OF REPORT (continued) 



MIDDAY SUPERVISION 

LEAs have a duty to provide adequate supervision for children who remain at 
school during the lunch break, and the fact that common problems are 
encountered suggests a national solution is required for this much discussed 
topic. The need for supervision and the availability of teaching staff to 
provide it varies enormously, and the 1968 scales that suggested levels of 
appropriate ancillary midday supervisors are not always adhered to. 
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SUNMARY OF MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following checklist of recommendations, not all of which are applicable to 

every authority, should be read in conjunction either with the precis of this 

report or the report itself (for which principal paragraph references are 

given) : 

(a) decide positively on standard of service, in terms of type of meal, 

choice provided and price level, preferably by reference to a standard 

classification (5.3; 6.9) 

(b) base financial estimates on a wide knowledge of likely costs and income, 
using the experience of other authorities where possible (5.7). 

(c) consider carefully the economics of cash-cafeterias, especially the 
expected average spend (8.9) 

(d) ensure that kitchen staffing levels are reduced to reflect the use of 
labour-saving foods and equipment, or that the extra cost of not doing so 
is quantified and accepted (7.20) 

(e) ensure that staffing hours are flexible to adapt quickly to changes in 
take-up (7.21) 

(f) implement a reporting system, possibly on a minicomputer, that will 
provide weekly information on trading results to individual kitchens and 
summaries of this information periodically to officers (9.8) 

(g) consider devolving more responsibility and accountability to individual 
kitchens, allowing them to trade as separate entities (10.6) 

(h) quantify the cost of discretionary provision of free meals to children 

(12.3) 

(i) include the notional income for free meals and exclude the costs of 
midday supervision in the school meals budget and reporting systems 

(12.4) 
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SUMMARY OF MAIN RECOMMENDATIONS (continued) 

(j) consider the use of a 'points* system for staff allocation covering all 
ancillary staff including midday supervisors (13,5) 

(k) ensure that cost/benefit analyses are carried out for all significant 
proposed catering changes, and monitor the results of such changes (4.15) 

(l) report separately the financial results for each different type of school 
meals operation: for example traditional meals, cash-cafeteria, mi d- 
morning-break service, welfare meals 

(m) compare with other similar authorities the prices of important items of 
food so as to ensure economical buying (11.12) 

(n) ensure that school kitchens' use of fuel, light and heat is covered by an 
authority's 'energy audit' (9.10) 

(o) calculate the marginal profits or losses for the different types of meals 
served, and if there is a policy objective to reduce the net subsidy and 
there are marginal losses no attempt should be made to increase take-up 
(8.9) 

(p) use prepared vegetables if staffing policies permit (4.15) 

(q) where a choice of food is available to children, find out periodically 
what types of food are actually eaten (4.12) 

(r) assess and improve the quality of meals by regular comparison with other 
authorities offering similar meals, and by analysing the reasons for 
variances in take-up (6.11) 

(s) ensure that at least the inexpensive aspects of positive marketing are 
carried out (11.10). 
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1 INTRODUCTION 

1.1 This report is the result of a comparative study into the provision of 
school meals, carried out by the District Audit service with specialist 
assistance from Messrs. Finnie Ross Allfields, Chartered Accountants. 
Objectives of the study were to: 



"(a) examine and compare different methods of provision of meals 
and of management control and assess their effect upon the 
costs of the service 

(b) enquire into the reasons for differences in the cost of midday 
supervision proportionate to requirements measured by pupils 
or pupil meals and into the provision of adult free meals." 



1.2 The study consisted primarily of an in-depth examination of school meals 
and midday supervision at five selected authorities. A factual audit 
report has been produced and discussed in respect of each of these 
participating authorities. The examinations included: 

(a) detailed discussions with officers and staff involved with 
different aspects of school meals 

(b) a review and analysis of financial and other statistics 

(c) visits to a number of schools. 

In addition, discussions have been held with people and organisations 
connected with school meals, and relevant documentation and statistics 
have been examined, 

1.3 Data used in this report has not been independently verified or checked 
as part of the audit examination. To eliminate differences of accounting 
treatment between the participating authorities the presentation of 
financial results has been changed, where necessary, to conform to 
standard accounting conventions used for this study. In particular, the 
figures for direct net subsidy of school meals have been taken to be the 
cost of food and direct kitchen staff, excluding midday supervisors, less 
the income received, which includes a notional amount for free meals 
(except where stated otherwise and in the context of national statistics 
that are quoted). 
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1 INTRODUCTION (continued) 

1.4 Comments in the report on a particular authority's experiences, or facts 
relating thereto, mean either that they refer to one of the five 
participating authorities or that they are based on information which is 
considered to be reliable about another authority. The participating 
authorities are referred to in some of the appendices as #1, #2 etc. 
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2 BACKGROUND TO THE SCHOOL MEALS SERVICE 
HISTORY TO 1939 

2.1 The first significant provision of school meals by Local Education 

Authorities followed the Education (Provision of Meals) Act of 1906. 
This did not impose any obligation on LEAs to provide meals, but did 
empower them to do so if they wished. The charge for a meal was required 
to be at least the cost of the food. However, this charge could be 

remitted in whole or in part for children from poorer families, whose 
welfare was the main object of the Act. The Act resulted from concern 
about the extent of malnutrition, and from that time this aspect has been 
an important consideration in school meals. 

2.2 The number of school meals provided daily grew to about a quarter of a 
million. They were eaten mostly by children entitled to free meals and 
those who had a long journey to and from school. 

HISTORY FROM 1939 TO 1980 

2.3 There was very little change in the school meals service until the 1939- 

45 war, which prompted a change in government policy. The service was 

considerably expanded with an eventual target of three million meals to 
be provided each day. In fact, because of competition for resources, the 
daily number of meals grew only to one and three-quarter million in 1945 
and two and three-quarter million in 1949. 

2.4 Section 49 of the Education Act 1944, implemented by the Provision of 
Milk and Meals Regulations, gave statutory backing to this change from 1 
April 1945. LEAs were required to provide a meal "suitable in all 
respects as the main meal of the day" for all pupils at maintained 
schools who wanted one. 
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2 BACKGROUND TO THE SCHOOL MEALS SERVICE (continued) 



2.5 The rapid expansion of the service was carried out mainly through the 
establishment of large central kitchens, producing meals to be 
transported to schools. Some of these are still in use, but the school 
building programmes from the 1950s onwards have now provided most schools 
with kitchens of their own. 

2.6 Meal prices were fixed nationally by the Minister of Education from 1 
January 1950. The parental income scale governing children's entitlement 
to free meals was standardised by the government in 1964 and made 
progressively more generous during the period up to 1977. 

2.7 The rates of pay and conditions of service of kitchen staff are agreed 
nationally by the National Joint Council for Local Authority Services 
Manual Workers (except for the few salaried kitchen staff, who are 
covered by parallel NJC arrangements). While these collective agreements 
are not themselves binding in law on the authorities, the provisions are 
incorporated into the individual employees' contracts of employment and 
hence become binding on the parties to those contracts. 

2.8 The period from 1971 to 1978 saw very material changes in the balance 
between the various cost and income elements of the school meal. The 
price was held down and people became used to an increasingly subsidised 
meal. One authority has estimated that in 1971/72 the meal price covered 
63% of their unit costs, but by 1977/78 this had dropped to 30% of unit 
costs. The price was 12p in 1971, increased to 15p in 1975, and then to 
25p in 1977. In this same period kitchen wage costs increased by over 
200% and food costs by about 180%, while the Retail Price Index went up 
by 127%. A significant part of the increase in kitchen wage costs can be 
accounted for by the implementation of the Equal Pay Act between 1971 and 
1974. 

2.9 Recommended nutritional standards have been produced by the Department of 
Education and Science from time to time, notably in 1966. These detail 
the food and portion sizes which were, in the Department's opinion, 
necessary to meet the nutritional requirements implied in the 
1 egislation. 
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2 BACKGROUND TO THE SCHOOL MEALS SERVICE (continued) 



EDUCATION ACT 1980 

2.10 Fundamental changes were introduced by the Education Act 1980. The 
school meals service was seen as an area where cost reductions could be 
achieved. It was considered by the government that, nationally, the 
total annual subsidy by local authorities on school meals should be cut 
from £400 million to £200 million, though the achievement of this target 
would be dependent on the individual policies of the LEAs. 

2.11 To give LEAs the scope to achieve this the following important changes 
were made by the Act: 

(a) LEAs were given complete discretion to fix selling prices 

(b) LEAs were required to provide free meals only to those children 
whose parents were in receipt of supplementary benefit or family 
income supplement, though they were given discretion to provide 
free meals to other children if they wished 

(c) apart from the requirement to provide some free meals as in (b) 
above, LEAs were no longer obliged to provide any meals service at 
all in their schools 

(d) LEAs were required to provide, free of charge, facilities at 
schools for children to eat their own packed lunches. Such 
facilities had previously depended on the agreement of head 
teachers 

(e) LEAs were no longer required to comply with any nutritional 
standards. 

2.12 The provisions of the 1980 Act came into effect on 14 April 1980 and 
subsequent actions of LEAs have varied considerably. Discussions during 
this study and reference to national statistics suggest that the Act has 
had the following main results: 

(a) the price of a traditional two-course meal, as formerly supplied, 
now varies from 35p (unchanged since February 1980) to 70p 
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BACKGROUND TO THE SCHOOL ttALS SERVICE (continued) 



2.12 (b) 

(cont) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 




(h) 



increased prices have generally caused significant falls in take- 
up of school meals, with many children bringing packed lunches 
instead. This fall in demand, together with the fixed nature of 
some of the expenditure, has called into question the future of 
the service in some authorities 

a few LEAs have stopped providing meals in primary schools except 
for the free meals laid down by the Act. The free meal obligation 
is met with cold packed lunches transported from secondary school 
ki tchens 

for older children, most LEAs have wholly or partially replaced 
the traditional meal by a cash-cafeteria service. Some LEAs are 
also using this type of service for some of the youngest children 
many LEAs have re-assessed kitchen staffing levels, which in some 
cases still followed scales devised by the Ministry of Education 
in the early 1950s but felt to be no longer applicable by the late 
1960s. In conjunction with staffing reviews there have been 
further moves towards the use of foods requiring less labour in 
their preparation. The need to re-assess staffing has been 
compounded by the falling demand for meals and by falling school 
rol 1 s 

some LEAs are providing free meals only to those pupils 
statutorily entitled to them, while others provide them in 
accordance with either the scale used before the Act, adjusted to 
allow for inflation, or their own scale 

it was evident at the authorities studied that school meals 
management and heads of kitchens often now feel the need to adopt 
a more 'commercial' attitude. Financial reporting and control 
systems are being improved and efforts are being made to market 
the service 

consideration has been given by some LEAs to privatisation of 
school meals or to the employment of consultants to assist in the 
management, though no move to privatisation on any significant 
scale has yet been made. 
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2 BACKGROUND TO THE SCHOOL MEALS SERVICE (continued) 



METHODS OF PROVISION 

2.13 The traditional two-course meal is still the most common provision in 
primary schools. It is often thought that younger children would need 
too much help in handling money and choosing a balanced, nutritious meal 
if given the freedom of a cash-cafeteria. 

2.14 Though continuing with the traditional meal, certain LEAs now offer a 
choice of two or three alternatives for each course each day. In some 
cases a smaller, cheaper meal is offered, either as a choice or as the 
sole provision. Many variations on the theme of choice are now found at 
different authorities. 

2.15 The majority of secondary school meals are now provided by cash- 
cafeterias, where each item is separately priced so that customers 
determine what they eat and how much they spend. This type of service 
has proved more popular with the children than the traditional meal and 
is thus an important factor in attempts to maintain take-up in the face 
of price increases. 

2.16 The cash-cafeteria menus of some authorities include the individual items 
of a traditional meal, often priced so that such a meal can be obtained 
at the price charged in schools offering only these meals. However, 
demand for these items is usually low compared with that for more typical 
cash-cafeteria dishes. 

FINANCING OF SCHOOL MEALS 

2.17 From 1947 until 1967 the full cost of providing school meals was 
reimbursed to LEAs by Exchequer grant, calculated on a unit cost basis. 
From April 1967 the rate support grant system has been used to provide 
the government's contribution to local authority financing. Under this 
system the cost of providing school meals has no effect on the amount 
given to a particular authority. The number of free meals supplied has a 
minor influence on an authority's total grant. 
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2 BACKGROUND TO THE SCHOOL MEALS SERVICE (continued) 



2.18 Also since 1967, the DES has exercised much less control over the school 
meals service than it did previously, though continuing to maintain a 
valuable advisory role. 

2.19 From 1950 to 1980 the price of a school meal was fixed nationally. The 
movement, after allowing for inflation, is shown in illustration 1. 
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ILLUSTRATION 1 (oaragraph 2.19) 

PRICE OF THE TRADITIONAL SCHOOL MEAL SINCE 1950 ADJUSTED 
TO SEPTEMBER 1982 PRICES USING THE RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
(general inflation between meal price changes has been 
assumed to be at a constant rate) 

SOURCE: Appendix B 
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3 POLICIES 



3.1 As described in the previous chapter, the Education Act 1980 offers wide 
scope for policy-making in respect of school meals, which some 
authorities have used extensively and some have not. Many options are 
now open to all authorities as to the type of meal that could be 
provided, and these possibilities are discussed further in Chapter 6 of 
this report. For the first time they have freedom to set prices. 
Although they had previously had freedom over the staffing levels, not 
many authorities took advantage of the possibilities that had been open 
to them in this area, because almost all had adhered to DES staffing 
scales. Similarly, authorities have voluntarily applied the rates of 
pay and conditions of service of the nationally negotiated agreement. 
Those few authorities who have departed from that national agreement over 
the past two years have done so with difficulty. 

3.2 As intended, the 1980 Act caused many authorities to question the type of 
school meals service that they were providing and the resultant net cost 
to the authority. It was a popular topic, and it was apparent from 
discussions at the participating authorities and elsewhere that care and 
consideration were given in many authorities by both officers and 
members. Working parties and ad hoc committees were set up, and there 
was considerable liaison between education and treasurers ' departments in 
producing reports that detailed the options available, the projected 
financial consequences and so on. 



3.3 One of the declared purposes of the Act was to achieve economies within 
the school meals service nationally, and the Act also came at a time when 
a concern for 'savings' often dominated. Inevitably, the school meals 
service was frequently seen as an area where cuts could be made in 
preference to other areas. Therefore at a number of the authorities 
studied much of the discussion concentrated on budget cuts rather than a 
more fundamental rethink of the whole matter: 



"That planning should now proceed on the basis . 

meals should be further reduced with 

lyoi 



. . that the subsidy 
effect from January 



ul+h ^ school meals to be 

with slightly poorer meals being provided" 



reduced by £100,000, 
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3 POLICIES (continued) 



3.3(cont) "every effort should be made to reduce even further the difference 
in cost between the full and minimum statutory provision, currently 
amounting to £ " 

"In 1980/81 the County school meals organiser was given the target of 
reducing the cost of the school meals service by £lm, and the 
committee's budget strategy largely based on the assumption that this 
target be achieved" 

"... the budget for 1981/82 would require an overall reduction of 

in Education Committee expenditure. This amounted to £ of which 

the bulk would come from savings already made in school meals" 

"Recommendations approved by the Education Committee aimed at 
reducing the total cost of the school meals service to £1.75m" 

[Extracts from various authorities' committee minutes and other 
documentation] 



3.4 Some authorities noted the passing of the Act and continued much as 
before. 



"We have considered our existing school meals service in all its 
aspects and have agreed ... that the present standards of quantity 
and nutritional quality of the main school meal be maintained; 
...[and] that the present price for the [school] meal be maintained 
for the present and reviewed at Policy Review". 



October 1982 figures show that three authorities maintain their meal 
price at 35p (unchanged since February 1980). 



3.5 Where changes in policy were decided on, evidence from the study 
indicates that they have generally been implemented efficiently and 
economically by the officers concerned. Particularly impressive, for 
example, has been the speed with which some authorities have changed to 
cash-cafeterias, with all that this implies by way of management effort, 
staff training, and new catering and accounting procedures. The short 
time-scales often imposed have no doubt meant that there have been some 
understandable lapses in detailed management control. Many school meals 
organisers and their assistants have commented that they have not been 
able to spend as much time during this period of change as they would 
have liked either at individual kitchens or monitoring the financial 
results. 
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3 POLICIES (continued) 



3.6 Some of the effects of different policies are examined in the next 
chapter, with more detailed discussion of staffing policies and the move 
to cash-cafeterias in chapters 7 and 8 respectively. 
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4 YARIATIOMS IN RESULTS OF DIFFERENT POLICIES 
DECLINE IN TAKE-UP 

4.1 During the period 1978 to 1981 the take-up of school meals at both 
primary and secondary schools in general slumped dramatically. 
Nationally, the decline was from 66% to 49%. This is borne out by the 
figures for the participating authorities which are reproduced in 
appendix C. Four out of five show significant decreases, matched by a 
corresponding increase in the number of sandwich-eaters. It is generally 
agreed that there are three main causes of this decline: 

(a) price increases 

(b) decrease in the perceived value of the meal offered 

(c) better facilities for children bringing their own packed lunches 
(sandwich-eaters) . 

4.2 It is not possible to determine the relative significance of these 
factors. Factors (a) and (c) are linked anywa^y - if the requirement to 
provide for sandwich-eaters had not existed then price rises for school 
meals would no doubt have had a lesser effect. 

4.3 A number of authorities involved in the study were surprised by the 
extent of consumer resistance to price increases, particularly when large 
increases were typically made at intervals of about a year. 

NET SUBSIDY 

4.4 Accompanying the decline in take-up came a decrease in overall subsidy, 
though not yet to the extent anticipated by the government. CIPFA 
statistics show the subsidy decreasing from £430 million in 1978/79 to 
£414 million in 1980/81. Later figures are not yet available, but LEAs' 
budgets for 1982/83 represent a reduction of about 25% in real terms over 
expenditure levels in 1979/80. However, these overall figures conceal 
the fact that some authorities are producing very high savings in terms 
of a reduction in net subsidy whilst others do not wish for, nor achieve, 
any savings at all. 
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4 VARIATIONS IN RESULTS OF DIFFERENT POLICIES (continued) 

4.5 National statistics also tend to mask some of the changes in operational 
efficiency of the various authorities since the figures include the cost 
of midday supervisors, the cost of certain overhead expenditure which is 
arbitrary or may be incurred regardless of the school meals service, and 
they do not include the notional income from free meals. After adjusting 
for these factors the net subsidies for the five participating 
authorities are set out in appendix D. This shows that in each case 
these authorities achieved a reduction in real terms in net subsidy per 
meal over the period 1978-82. In addition, some of them have made 
further expenditure savings because they have reduced the entitlement to 
free meals for either children or teaching staff. 

INTRODUCTION OF CASH-CAFETERIAS 

4.6 Cash-cafeterias have many advantages and disadvantages. They have often 
been introduced because of the demand from children for a greater choice 
and a different kind of meal, and have thereby been seen as a way to 
increase or maintain the take-up. In secondary schools almost all 
children now eat their meals in cash-cafeterias, as do some children in 
primary schools. 

4.7 The study indicates that some authorities appear to have introduced cash- 
cafeterias in the belief that this action will materially reduce the net 
subsidy. This belief can be mistaken as it is possible for cash- 
cafeterias to operate in such a way that a marginal financial loss is 
made on each meal sold. Therefore, to the extent that the authority 
succeeds in increasing take-up so the net subsidy rises. This is often 
the opposite of what is desired. 
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4 VARIATIOHS IN RESULTS OF DIFFERENT POLICIES (continued) 

STAFFING LEVELS 

4.8 The provision of school meals involves striking a balance between the 
interests of: 

(a) authorities/ratepayers 

(b) children/parents 

(c) school meals staff. 

4.9 As shown in paragraph 2.8, this balance radically altered in financial 

terms over the period from 1971 to 1978. During this period, and later, 
many authorities made changes in catering procedures, of which a number 
were expressly designed to save labour. Yet it appears that the 
opportunities were not always taken to adjust staffing levels 
accordingly. Hence there are now wide variations in kitchen staffing 

levels for what are essentially similar operations, although very little 
disparity exists in respect of rates of pay and conditions of service. 
Examples of these variations are set out in illustration 3 on page 42. 
Staffing methods, staffing levels and changes in catering procedures are 
discussed further in Chapter 7. 

CHANGES IN EATING HABITS 

4.10 'Value for money' is not solely concerned with the concept of 'least 
cost'. The quality and appropriateness of what is provided are also 
important. Where authorities have changed from a traditional two-course 
no-choice meal to cafeteria operation there is now much less waste and 
more choice for the children. The type of meal that children are eating 
has also changed. 
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4 VARIATIONS IN RESULTS OF DIFFERENT POLICIES (continued) 

4.11 Information was available about the selection of items at cash-cafeterias 
at one of the authorities studied. Most children had chips with 
something else, which more likely than not was some form of sausage or 
caterburger with beans. They also had a sweet. If this data gives a 
reliable indication - it is confirmed by subjective observation and 
discussion - then a very high percentage of cash-cafeteria turnover comes 
from these items together with a few similar dishes. This is so in spite 
of efforts made by schools to provide a variety of choice, not only each 
day but also over a period. As an illustration of the variety available, 
the list of possible cash-cafeteria items for that authority contained 
about 150 entries. 

4.12 Many people have questioned the long-term effects of this type of change 
in eating habits, especially if it extends to younger children. Others 
point out that it merely reflects similar changes in the type of food 
eaten at home. Where authorities make a choice of food available to 
children, it is suggested that they should ascertain periodically what 
types of food are actually eaten, so that they are properly aware of this 
aspect of the effects of their policies. 

4.13 The size of meal portion varies significantly for similar meals, and 
paragraph 11.13 comments on the 1 aid-down portion sizes for certain menu 
items served by the five participating authorities. Even though 
monitoring of portion size is one of the duties of school meals 
management at all of the authorities, there will inevitably be some 
variation from school to school. Subjective observations during the 
course of the study indicate that, taking extremes of the range, portion 
size for similar meals can vary by up to five to one. 

LACK OF COST/BENEFIT ANALYSIS 

4.14 It has already been suggested that changing to cash-cafeteria operation 
may not always have been accompanied by a detailed cost/benefit analysis 
based upon realistic assumptions. This weakness in financial control can 
exist when other catering changes are proposed or implemented. 
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4 VARIATIONS IN RESULTS OF DIFFERENT POLICIES (continued) 

4.15 For example, two of the authorities studied have introduced 'prepared 
vegetables' and in neither case was a proper cost/benefit analysis 
carried out. In both instances, though, the officers feel certain that 
overall savings will be achieved, since the introduction of prepared 
vegetables was to be coupled with a material decrease in staffing 
levels. For one of the authorities, figures were prepared during the 
study which supported this contention. Annually, the staff reduction (of 
about 12.5% from DES scales) would save about £188,000, while the extra 
net cost of prepared potatoes is estimated at £23,000, giving a net 
annual saving of £165,000. However, because the authority has a policy 
of 'no compulsory redundancy' and staff turnover is low, the school meals 
organiser estimates that it will take between 12 and 18 months to achieve 
the staff reductions. 
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5 P€THOD OF CHOOSIMG POLICIES 



5.1 The results of different policies set out in the previous chapter were 
not all necessarily intended. Given the amount of care and consideration 
that many authorities undoubtedly give to the topic of school meals, the 
question arises as to why this occurred. 

5.2 There are three main inter-related areas in school meals that authorities 
are able to influence. A change in any one of them will usually give 
rise to an alteration in one, or both, of the others. Accordingly, in 
deciding upon its policies an authority needs to be clear what it wants 
in each of these areas, otherwise one or more may go by default- 

5.3 It is suggested therefore that a comprehensive statement of school meals 
policies for a particular authority, whether it is a declaration that an 
existing situation be maintained or a decision to move to something 
different, should cover the following: 

(a) standard of service - what do the children, and others entitled to 
meals, get and for how much? 

(b) financial outturn - how much, if anything, is the authority going 
to pay for the service to be provided? 

(c) staffing - what are the appropriate conditions of \work and 
remuneration for kitchen staff? 

5.4 Although each of these areas is important, it is possible for 
authorities, encouraged by the declared purpose of the Education Act 
1980, to concentrate on (b); as illustrated in paragraph 3.3. The 
desired financial outturn may well be set by reference to previous years' 
actual net expenditure, either decreased to achieve a fairly arbitrary 
'savings' amount of £'x' or perhaps even increased to acknowledge 
inflation. Having done this, the two other areas - standard of service 
and staffing - are traded off to reach what is considered to be an 
acceptable compromise between the two. 
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method of choosing policies (continued) 



5.5 If there is reluctance to change staffing levels, either because of 

policy or because it seems a difficult option, this method of deciding 
school meals policies has the disadvantage that it is the standard of 

service that may suffer - either by a reduction in the quality of the 

meal, or an increase in price or both. Those authorities in the study 
that have reduced staffing levels have found that it has taken a 
considerable amount of time, effort and persistence to do so. 

5.6 None of the participating authorities started with a 'clean sheet' by 

considering afresh what type of service they would like to provide, what 
it ought to cost and how it should best be managed. However, it is 

appreciated that this is difficult at any time, and made more so in many 
instances by the pressure for quick changes. 

5.7 The analysis of this study suggests that authorities might choose their 
policies more effectively and improve the efficiency with which policies 
are implemented if they: 

(a) concentrate on the desired standard of service first 

(b) base their estimates for this standard of service not only on 
their own experience but on others' as well 

(c) arrive at a compromise between financial outturn and staffing 
levels and remuneration with more knowledge of what is possible. 

5.8 This shift of emphasis might well encourage more cost/benefit analysis of 
the different alternatives. In particular, the economics of cash- 
cafeterias - including investnent in equipment and kitchen re- 
organisation, price levels and staffing levels - might be more carefully 
considered. It should be recognised that it is easier now to make 
comparisons with other authorities, since more experience is available 
regarding different types of school catering than was the case a few 
years ago. 

5.9 One of the authorities studied did put standard of service unequivocally 
first, but with little emphasis on either financial outturn or staffing. 
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5 fCTHOD OF CHOOSING POLICIES (continued) 



5.10 There was one particular aspect of the standard of service policy that 

seemed to have been decided more by the officers than the members and 
that was whether an increase in take-up was desirable in itself. Almost 
invariably the view of the officers was that this was so - not 
unnaturally, since they were frequently intimately connected with the 

school meals service. 

5.11 This question of the intrinsic desirability of increasing take-up 

deserves closer consideration. Suppose an authority is one of those who 
have taken the view that it does not matter whether children at their 
secondary schools have a meal at lunchtime, or, if they do take a school 

meal, what type of meal they have. If the take-up of school meals is 

currently, say, 30% why should that authority be prepared to spend more 
money by way of an increased subsidy to raise that percentage to, say, 
40? Indeed, why in that case should the 30% who do take a meal be 
subsidised at all? The other 70%, the majority, in the apparent opinion 
of such an authority, manage quite well either without a meal or by 
bringing their own or by buying elsewhere. 

5.12 An authority which holds the type of view outlined in the preceding 
paragraph should ask itself these sorts of questions, and consider 
whether it has fully appreciated all the logical consequences of this 
overall policy on school meals. 
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6 WHAT TYPE OF MEAL? 

6.1 Over a decade ago very little convenience or frozen food was used and 
many of the menu items had a high labour content. Until fairly recently 
most schools served a traditional two-course no-choice meal at a fixed 
price. As there was usually no choice there was significant wastage when 
children did not like the food. 

6.2 Although some authorities have continued these meal policies, largely in 
primary schools, a number of changes have been initiated over the years, 
especially since the Education Act 1980. The type of meal offered has 
altered and so have the procedures for preparing it. 

6.3 Different catering and serving procedures can include the use of: 



(a) 


convenience foods, where some or all of the preparation 
done by someone else 


has been 


(b) 


frozen food 




(c) 


prepared vegetables, especially potatoes, where someone 
washed, peeled, cut etc. 


else has 


(d) 


di shwashers 




(e) 


collapsible table-and-chair units. 





In three of these examples the direct cost of the food may rise, but in 
all of them the labour element will be reduced; because either the 
operations are performed by an outside party and the food 'bought-in', or 
manual work at the kitchen is now simplified or done by machine. 
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6 MHAT TYPE OF MEAL? (continued) 



6.4 Changes in the type of meal can include: 

(a) less variety and smaller quantities of vegetables 

(b) selection of menu items that intrinsically are quicker to prepare 

(c) smaller portions 

(d) use of textured vegetable protein (TVP) 

(e) more items fried in fat 

(f) more choice offered each day - perhaps two main courses and a 
selection of sweets 

(g) cafeteria choice, with a large number of items that can be 
individually selected, but all or most offered each day 

(h) cold snacks only offered. 

Some of these changes will reduce the labour content while others may 
have the reverse effect. 

6.5 The permutations of these and other possibilities are almost endless, and 
opinions differ as to the value of some of the alternatives. Convenience 
foods are shunned by some as tasteless and lacking in nutritional 
content. Others believe that dishwashers are more costly to buy and 
maintain than the staff they replace. 

6.6 Those involved with school meals are aware of the many options, but from 
the point of view of the child who is taking the meal, or his/her parent, 
or the members who have to decide what is most appropriate, some 
straightforward standard classification would be helpful. 
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6 WHAT TYPE OF MEAL? (continued) 

6.7 It is suggested that this can be done if one isolates the following three 
main factors: 

(a) type of meal - as the chil d sees it 

(b) how much choice is offered on a particular day 

(c) how much it costs the chil d or parent. 

These three factors interact to determine the value for money from the 
consumer' s vi ewpoint. 

6.8 The number of categories for each of these factors must not be too large, 

since that would defeat the objective of produci ng a simple 

classification, such as that set out in Table 'A' which follows. 
Experience at the parti cipati ng authorities suggests that this 

classification can be used to distinguish adequately between the actual 
standards of service without creati ng ambiguity. This is exempl i f i ed in 
appendix G. 

6.9 It is suggested therefore that members shoul d use a classification or 
description of the type set out in Table 'A' to inform their school meals 
service, and the public general ly, what they believe is requisite. 

6.10 What cannot be adequately categorised in this way is the elusive concept 
of quality. A meal of type 'B' need not be of a higher quality than a 
type 'D' meal , for example. So much else is invol ved: presentation, 
cooking skill, portion size, friendly service, calm and civil ised 
atmosphere and so on. This can be judged only by compari son with what 
others, intendi ng to offer a similar meal , achieve. 

6.11 There are a number of ways in which quality can be assessed and 
improved. First, members (perhaps a School Meals Working Party) and 
officers can visi t kitchens on a regular basis both in their own 
authority and in other authorities offering similar meals. A number of 
visits over a period of time will clearly demonstrate any significant 
differences in quality. 
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6 WHAT TYPE OF MEAL? (continued) 



TABLE ‘A’ (paragraph 6.8) 



TYPE OF MEAL 




Fun meal of 2 or more courses, normally hot, little use of convenience foods 

As 'A' but extensive use of convenience (including frozen) food, TVP etc. 

As 'A' and ‘B‘ but significantly smaller quantities and/or one course only, 
normally hot 

Cold snack, sandwiches, rolls etc. possibly with hot drink or soup 
No meal at all 



CHOICE AVAILABLE (on a particular day) (all except 'E' above assume a reasonable 
pattern of variety over a 20 day period) 



NONE 



SOME 



LOT 



perhaps 2/3 main course selection plus choice of sweets 

perhaps cafeteria operation, or 4+ choices for main course of traditional menu 



PRICE (of complete meal and items making up a complete meal as offered) 



LOW 



say 



MED. 



HIGH 



35 - 44p 
45 - 54p 
55p upwards 



) 



) at today's prices 

) 



Thus a definition of the meal at a particular authority's primary schools might be 
given as: C/SOME/MED. , and in its secondary schools as: B/LOT/HIGH 
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6 WHAT TYPE OF MEAL? (continued) 



6.12 Second, take-up - both for individual schools and the authority as a 
whole - is an indication of what children, and their parents, perceive as 
value for money. Care must be taken to compare take-up at other similar 
authorities offering an equivalent meal, and the possible distorting 
effects of free meal take-up and other factors must be recognised. A 
number of comparable authorities should be selected, and take-up and cost 
data reviewed at least annually. 

6.13 Some authorities continue to monitor nutritional content, particularly 
for traditional meals. This can also provide an assurance that the 
quality they are seeking is being maintained although, as many have 
pointed out, food that is left and not eaten has no nutritional value. 
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7 STAFFING 



BACKGROUND 

7.1 "Of all the sectors of the education service, it has often been 
observed that the school meals service staff enjoy some of the best 
job satisfaction. Their close contact with chil dren, the immediate 
recognition of a job well done, the generally good relations within 
the service and with teachers, and the convenient working hours and 
holidays - al 1 such factors make the service an extremely attractive 
one for many mothers. " 

[extract from Seventh Report from the Education, Science and Arts 
Committee to the House of Commons, 30 July 1982] 

Total ki tchen staffing costs for 1981/82 were about £293 million, and 
absorbed some 85% of school meals income (including notional income from 
free meals). Staffing costs form one of the largest factors in 
determining the financial outturn. 

7.2 Most school meals consist of a lunch that is provi ded by a self-contained 
kitchen serving just the one school of which it forms part. However, 
sometimes ki tchens will serve more than one school , with either the meals 
or the chil dren bei ng transported. Some authorities additional ly use 
central kitchens that are physical ly separate from any school and which 
supply a number of schools with transported meals. 

7.3 Kitchens are general ly staffed by employees of the authority, with the 
management bei ng carried out by the school meals service of the education 
department. Sometimes, the school meals service will have responsibil i ty 
for other cateri ng wi thi n the authority. Al most all ki tchen staff are 
female, and in a typical self-contained ki tchen servi ng 300 meals a day 
the staff might consist of one cook-supervisor, one assistant cook and 
five general ki tchen assistants. The more skilled staff might work a 35 
hour week, while the others will often have a shorter working week. This 
corresponds with the work pattern, where not everyone is needed al 1 the 
time. The busiest period is normal ly around the time when meals are 
served. 

7.4 Some ki tchens al so open for a mid-morning break, and occasional ly for 
breakfast and afternoon tea. However, the principal activity centres 
around provi di ng a lunchtime meal . 
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7 STAFFING (continued) 

7.5 Other staff associated with school meals include clerical assistants, who 
will handle some of the administration and possibly operate cash 
registers, and midday supervisory assistants. Midday supervision is 
discussed in chapter 13. 

7.6 Almost all authorities adhere to nationally negotiated rates of pay and 

conditions of service applicable to manual workers for their kitchen 
staff. Movements in the rates of pay over the last decade have been 
discussed earlier in this report and are shown in appendix F. The 

conditions of service include a free meal each day (for which a small 
allowance, unchanged since the 1960s, is made in arriving at the rate of 
pay), a retainer fee of 50% of the normal rate to be paid during the 
school holidays for those who undertake to return to work in the next 
term, and paid holidays. 

STAFFING LEVELS AND THE FORMER DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
COES') SCALES 

7.7 Some 30 years ago the Department of Education and Science (then the 

Ministry of Education) published staffing scales for school canteens and 
kitchens. Although they ceased to be appropriate in the late 1960s from 
the Department's point of view, nevertheless they are still the basis of 
staffing levels in many authorities. 

7.8 These former DES scales cover both self-contained and central kitchens. 

They consist of a set of tables that allow calculation of the total 

weekly hours needed, based primarily on the daily number of meals served 
but also taking into account the capacity of the kitchens and certain 
other factors. The number of hours per week does not vary directly with 
the capacity for number of meals. For example, in tripling the capacity 
of a self-contained kitchen from 100 meals to 300 the number of hours 
allowed increases- from 72 to only 188 (not 216). 

7.9 One of the significant features of the DES scales is the under-capacity 
allowance. This states: 

"The total man-hours per kitchen capacity should be reduced according 
to the ratio of output to capacity. To the resulting figure should 
be added 15 hours per 100 meals spare capacity". 
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7 STAFFING (continued) 



7.9 The reduction in take-up that has resulted from falling rolls and a 

(cont) lower demand for school meals means that this allowance has assumed an 

importance that was probably not envisaged when the scales were 
devised. Appendix H illustrates for an authority the extent to which 
some of their kitchens are operating well below capacity. Where, for 
example, a 700 capacity kitchen is now operating at 250 meals per day 
the staffing hours are boosted by approximately 23% compared with those 
applicable to a 250 capacity kitchen operating at standard rate. 

7.10 Although some authorities have closed kitchens that are operating below 
capacity, others have not been able to do so or have found that the 
extra cost of transported meals outweighs the saving in staffing 
costs. Those authorities who still use the old DES scales, or a 
modification thereof, should consider re-appraising the capacity figures 
on which their calculations are based. In some kitchens it will be 
possible to close off little-used areas and remove redundant equipment, 
thus reducing the theoretical capacity and achieving significant staff 
savings. 

7.11 Another feature of the DES scales is that staffing levels are based upon 
the number of meals served. Some authorities base their staffing levels 
on meals produced, rather than meals served, which will almost 
invariably result in higher levels. There is also a seasonal pattern of 
demand for school meals - more children prefer a hot lunch in the winter 
than in the summer. Unless the hours allowed are adjusted properly in 
accordance with the numbers of meals served, it can mean that in the 
summer term the hours allowed exceed the requirement. In one authority 
studied the calculation of the number of meals served was based on a 
cumulative average for the school year, and this had the effect of 
largely ignoring the summer decline in meals served. 
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7 STAFFING (continued) 

7.12 Although they were devised a long time ago and are applicable to a type 
of meal and methods of catering that are very different from the 
situation that exists in many authorities today, the former DES scales 
are still important. A number of authorities still use these scales, 
and others who have made staffing changes nevertheless related them to 
these scales, either by means of a percentage reduction or by devising 
similar scales themselves. They provide a convenient point of reference 
for the purpose of making comparisons, and no-one has claimed, during 
the course of this study, that they are ungenerous in terms of hours 
allowed even for a full traditional meal where all preparation, cooking 
and serving is done by the kitchen staff. 

STAFFING LEVELS TODAY 

7.13 As mentioned above, many changes in types of meal and catering methods 
have taken place, with or without related alterations in staffing 
levels. The main changes that could be expected to lead to a reduction 
in staffing levels have resulted from the following: 

(a) convenience foods 

(b) frozen foods 

(c) prepared vegetables 

(d) dishwashers 

(e) simplified menu pattern 

(f) more self-service 

(g) melamine trays 

(h) re-organisation of kitchens and service for cafeteria service 

(i) collapsible table-and-chair units 

(j) stainless steel instead of wooden equipment. 

Where any one or a combination of these labour-saving changes is 
implemented this should be accompanied by an appropriate reduction in 
staffing hours, unless it is the policy of a particular authority not to 
do so. Staffing hours can be reduced either by employing fewer people 
in kitchens, or by employing the same number but decreasing the hours 
worked, or a mixture of the two methods. 
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7 STAFFING (continued) 

7.14 The difficulty of course is to know how much the reduction ought to be, 
so as to balance fairness to the kitchen staff in terms of working 
conditions against the need to ensure economical kitchen operations. 
Because the variety and extent of change covers such a wide range it 
might be concluded that no practical guidance can be given to 
authorities or their auditors as to possible staffing levels. 

7.15 However, this could be a negative approach. If, for example, two 
authorities have very similar cash-cafeterias in their secondary schools 
but one authority operates with about 20% less staffing hours than the 
other, then the latter is probably inefficient in the use of staff 
resources - all other factors being equal. For a typical LEA, 20% of 
the kitchen staffing costs for secondary schools might be about £250,000 
p.a. 

7.16 There is a lack of published comprehensive information about the 
catering changes that individual authorities have made and the staffing 
levels they have adopted. This makes it difficult for an authority that 
is contemplating change or is taking a critical look at its school meals 
operations to judge what is best practice. 

7.17 From a consideration of the national statistics for labour costs per 
meal, which are depicted in illustration 2, it is clear that there are 
significant variations throughout the country. The figures for 
individual authorities are not shown because there are so many unknown 
factors that would make comparisons unfair and misleading. For example, 
it is not known what type of meal is being served, to what extent 
labour-saving practices are offset by increased food and other costs, 
and so on. See also paragraphs 8.14 to 8.16 on what constitutes a cash- 
cafeteria 'meal'. 

7.18 More detailed information has been obtained during the course of this 
study about the five participating authorities, and this has been 
supplemented by knowledge in respect of certain other authorities. The 
approximate staffing levels for these known examples are set out in 
illustration 3 by reference to the old DES scale levels. This 
illustration shows that these examples span a range of operations from 
those at DES levels to those at DES levels less 45%. 
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Number 
of LEAs 



ILLUSTRATION 2 (paragraph 7.17) 



PROFILE OF LABOUR COSTS PER MEAL IN 
1981/82 FOR LEAs IN ENGLAND 
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EXAMPLES OF ACTUAL STAFFING LEVELS 
COMPARED WITH THE FORMER 'DES' SCALE 



Increase 



Decrease 





+ W/o 




— 




— 


- 10% 


- 20% 


- 30X 


- 40% 


- 50% 



DES Scale Level 

■ 



0 

0 



■ 




0 

• 0 



■ 



KEY: 


■ 


Cash-cafeteri a 




• 


Traditional Meals 




0 


All meals, whether 
traditional or 
cash-cafeteria 



NOTES : 

The examples of staffing levels 
shown in this illustration include 
the five parti ci pati ng 
authorities and certain other 
authorities for which information 
is available. 

Staffing at each authority has 
been compared with the former DES 
scale. The comparison shows that 
these examples span a range of 
operations from those at DES levels 
to those at DES levels less 45%. 
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7 STAFFING (continued) 

7.19 It might be reasonable to assume that to achieve the lowest levels shown 
of about 55 % of DES scales quite extensive adoption of labour-saving 
changes is necessary. For an intermediate level of, say, DES scales 
less 20% then only some labour-saving changes would be needed. This has 
been the general experience of the authorities studied and is confirmed 
by other evidence and discussions. 

7.20 Therefore, in considering their staffing levels, authorities might like 
to bear in mind as a guideline that inefficiency in the use of labour 
probably exists if: 

(a) significant labour-saving changes have been implemented but 
staffing scales are above the former DES scales minus 20%, or 

(b) most of the possible labour-saving changes have been 
implemented but staffing scales are above the former DES 
scales minus 45%, or 

(c) take-up has decreased rapidly and, because the authority has a 
'no compulsory redundancy' policy or for some other reason, it 
is not possible to make staffing changes quickly. 

The onus should be on the school meals service to show precisely what 
the special circumstances are that justify significantly different 
staffing levels. For example, the provision of mid-morning snacks and 
of facilities for sandwich-eaters may need to be reflected in the 
staffing levels. 

7.21 The ability to alter hours quickly and relate them to variations in 
take-up is important. Some authorities have achieved this by having a 
'core' of permanent staff together with a number of casual staff whose 
use depends upon the demand for meals. 

7.22 It is also possible to make the hours allowed more firmly dependent 
either upon the income from meals (including notional free meal income) 
for a particular kitchen or upon its trading results. This can mean 
upgrading the responsibilities of the heads of kitchens. 
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7 STAFFING (continued) 

RATES OF PAY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 

7.23 Although there is potential flexibility in respect of rates of pay and 
conditions of service for kitchen staff, there are only a few reported 
examples of authorities departing from the national agreement. Clearly 
there are difficulties in concluding local negotiations, including the 
fact that the National Joint Council for Manual Workers covers many 
local authority staff besides the school meals service. 

7.24 Nevertheless, those authorities who have felt that the national 
conditions or rates are too generous or otherwise inappropriate in their 
circumstances have found that scope exists for local bargaining. 
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8 CASH-CAFETERIA OPERATIONS 



8.1 A cash-cafeteria, as defined by the National Association of School Meals 
Organisers (NASMO), is "a service offering for sale to school pupils a 
variety of individually priced food dishes and beverages at suitable 
times of the day". 



8.2 This type of service has been introduced by most authorities over the 
last few years in secondary schools, and by a few authorities in primary 
schools as well. The change has been made to combat the fall in demand 
for traditional meals, exacerbated by increased prices, and in 
expectation of reducing the overall net subsidy. 



8.3 The advantages of cash-cafeterias have been seen by one participating 
authority as including the following: 



"(a) The possibility of attracting more pupils to take meals and 

thus reducing the number bringing sandwiches and also the 

number leaving the premises at lunch time. 

(b) Prices can be varied on a termly basis on individual items and 
thus taking into account fluctuations in production costs and 
price increases instead of prices being varied by large annual 
increases. 

(c) Greater variety of choice on a daily basis by providing 

individual dishes as well as the traditional two course meal. 

(d) Greater job security for staff if numbers are increased. 

(e) Individual pupil still has the opportunity of purchasing a 

midday meal at the present cost or at less cost." 



8.4 Disadvantages were considered to be: 



"(a) In view of the increased use of convenience and prepared foods 
which require less creative skills, there would be less job 
satisfaction for cooks. 

(b) Due to the possible problems of throughput occasioned by the 
collection of money, the organisation of a school may have tc 
be altered. 
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8 



8.4 

(cont) 



8.5 



8.6 



CASH-CAFETERIA OPERATIONS (continued) 



(c) Pupils would have to bring money daily whereas at the moment 
money is collected weekly and there is a strong possibility 
that towards the end of the week parents may find it difficult 
to find money. 

(d) Identification of pupils receiving free meals is more 
difficult to conceal under this system. 

(e) Cash would have to be banked on a daily basis as opposed to 
the current weekly basis. 

(f) Performance in relation to targets set for individual kitchens 
will have to be very closely monitored. 

(g) There will be no control over the nutritional value of food 
purchased by individual pupils. Some restrictions will have 
to be introduced so that it is not possible for only chips to 
be purchased." 

The general experience has been that cash-cafeterias are popular with 
the children and the take-up is greater than it would have been if the 
traditional meal service had been continued. This is mainly because of 
the introduction of an element of choice and the type of food available. 

However, as one authority commented: "the financial side was not such 
good news, with an average 35p 'spend' per paying customer against a 
total cost of 73p producing an unacceptable 'gap'". This experience is 
not unique. Other authorities have found that: 

(a) the average spend in cash-cafeterias is low - children use some of 
their cash elsewhere 

(b) the costings can be incorrect - the income is less than the 
marginal cost. 

Because of the differences in the way in which the transactions are 
recorded it is not possible to give precise national figures, but many 
people would probably agree that the average cash-cafeteria spend is 
somewhere between 35p and 45p. When one considers that children are 
given total freedom to spend their school meal cash as they wish, it is 
not surprising that some of them will elect to spend a proportion or all 
of it on items other than school meals. 
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8 CASH-CAFETERIA OPERATIONS (continued) 

8.8 The extent to which they can spend money at a school 'tuck-shop' is 
often a factor. The operation of such tuck-shops is normally under the 
control of individual head teachers, and proceeds go towards school 
funds. Many in the school meals service feel resentful over what they 
see as 'unfair competition' from the tuck-shops, which also often serve 
types of snacks and drinks of which they disapprove. In some instances, 
however, the school meals service has taken over the operation of tuck- 
shops, splitting the surplus on an agreed basis between the school and 
the school meals service. 

8.9 Appendix E sets out a rough calculation of the marginal profit and loss 

on both traditional meals and cash-cafeteria meals for one authority, 
and shows how a small marginal loss can be produced on cash-cafeteria 
operations. It should be emphasised that these figures contain a number 
of estimates and assumptions, but it is suggested that this type of 
calculation should always be carried out before cash-cafeterias are 
introduced, and afterwards as a form of financial monitoring. For 

projection purposes it is particularly important that a realistic figure 
of average spend be used. 

8.10 Much has been written on the techniques of efficient cash-cafeteria 
operation, but three main factors stand out: staffing levels, pricing 
and investment. The comments in the previous chapter on staffing levels 
apply as much to cash-cafeterias as to other forms of school meals 
operations. 

8.11 The pricing of individual items is not easy and has been tackled by 
authorities in different ways. Some authorities take the food costs and 
then add on a percentage. This method tends to ignore varying labour 
costs for different menu items because they can be difficult to 
calculate. The resultant selling prices may then be adjusted to what 
children are in practice prepared to pay. 
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8 CASH-CAFETERIA OPERATIONS (continued) 

8.12 Experience shows that some menu items can produce a larger gross margin 
than others. If costing and pricing is done carefully, it may be 
helpful to tell heads of kitchen which items are the more or the less 
profitable so that the sales mix can be adjusted accordingly. A simple 
but effective way of doing this Is to grade each menu item A, B, or C 
corresponding to high, average, or low margin respectively. This should 
be coupled with a good reporting system so that heads of kitchen may 
learn their financial results quickly (see paragraph 9.8 below). 

8.13 Efficient operation of cash-cafeterias requires a minimum investment in 
freezers, fryers and cash registers and in alterations to the serving 
areas and kitchen layout. The amount of such investment has tended to 
be rather low, perhaps because little money has been available, and in 
certain cases because a larger investment would have implied a 
continuing commitment to the school meals service which some authorities 
may not have wished to undertake. 

8.14 Historically, school meal statistics have been based on an identifiable 
number of children having a distinguishable lunchtime meal. The 
introduction of cash-cafeterias, and to a lesser extent the serving of 
mid-morning snacks, have blurred this concept. Because a child may buy 
just a drink or a packet of biscuits, it makes it more difficult to 
answer the question: "How many children had a school meal?'*. 

8.15 However, for various reasons authorities continue to monitor take-up in 
terms of meal numbers in cash-cafeterias. For example, it may be 
helpful to know if the introduction of a cash-cafeteria has increased 
take-up at a particular school. Different methods of arriving at the 
number of cash-cafeteria meals are used by various authorities. Perhaps 
the most common are: 

(a) count every till transaction as a meal 

(b) make a 'plate-count' of the main dishes served 

(c) divide the income by an arbitrary standard meal price. 
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8 CASH-CAFETERIA OPERATIONS (continued) 

8.16 There are arguments for and against each of these alternatives but (b) 
is probably best for most purposes, although not necessarily for 
determining staffing scales. Where there is significant income from 
snack items served other than as part of a lunchtime meal, this should 
be recorded separately. 

8.17 It is recommended that authorities considering or reviewing cash- 
cafeteria operations should have regard to the matters discussed 
above. More practical experience of this type of school catering is now 
available, and with hindsight some of the pitfalls are more obvious. 

8.18 A review should encompass possible alternatives to cash-cafeterias. For 
example, a cafeteria service offering a choice of food that children 
generally like but at a fixed price has advantages. Children cannot so 
easily spend some of their school meals cash elsewhere, there are 
savings of till operation costs and children receiving free meals are 
not so easily identified. 
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9 REPORTING AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 

9.1 Reporting systems are important in the management of most activities, 
and particularly in the school meals service where one manager can be 
responsible for as many as 70 units. 

9.2 In the authorities studied, these systems were usually designed to give 
the following information for each kitchen or school: 

(a) food costs per meal 

(b) number of meals produced and income received 

(c) nutritional content of meals 

(d) other costs incurred, such as wages and salaries, overheads etc. 

9.3 Unit food costs were produced either by the kitchens themselves, using 
their own records of consumption, or centrally by analysing the food 
expenditure from purchase invoices. Details of 'other costs' were 
normally obtained as a by-product of the wages and salaries or 
purchasing systems, and might or might not be allocated to individual 
kitchens. 

9.4 This type of information was usually available to the School Meals 
Organiser, the area organisers and in some cases to the heads of 
kitchen. Whilst this may be sufficient for control purposes where the 
service consists of a no-choice meal at a fixed price and staffing is 
based firmly on the old DES scale, such a system does not give a clear 
overall picture of each kitchen's performance; in accountancy terms, 
there are no trading accounts. 

9.5 The lack of trading accounts for individual kitchens had not been 
considered a serious disadvantage until the introduction of cash- 
cafeterias, when the concept of unit meal cost vanished. Increased 
pressure for more economical operation and the changing situation in 
each authority sharpened the need for more immediate reporting and 
control. 
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9 REPORTING AND CONTROL SYSTEMS (continued) 

9.6 Whilst recognising what was happening, authorities found it difficult to 
introduce improved reporting systems as quickly as they would have 
liked. Because of the volume of data involved, and because other 
related systems were themselves often computer-based, school meals 
accounting systems tended to be centred on the authority's mainframe 
computer. 

9.7 Making changes to mainframe computer systems is normally a lengthy 
process, and there is often a backlog of applications and amendments for 
other systems to be dealt with as a higher priority. This combination 
of circumstances has caused some authorities to consider the use of a 
separate minicomputer. This would solely process school meals data and 
produce the information in new formats that would be better suited to 
the immediate control of cash-cafeterias and similar operations. 

9.8 An improved system of this nature ought to have the following important 
features: 

(a) easy-to-understand reporting of trading results to each kitchen 
showing income, food costs, labour costs and actual 
surplus/deficit compared to budget, preferably on a weekly basis 

(b) periodic summarised information, comparing actual results to 
budget, for distribution to management, working parties, etc. 

The first item is essential if greater kitchen accountability and 
consequent increased efficiency are to be achieved. The second item 
will help to increase management awareness of how actual results are 
differing from budgets and estimates, since weekly reporting to kitchens 
is no substitute for overall monitoring by management. 

9.9 School meals reporting needs do not vary greatly from one authority to 
another, and it would appear to be unnecessary for a number of 
authorities each to develop essentially similar minicomputer systems. A 
co-ordinated approach would be helpful. 
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9 REPORTING AND CONTROL SYSTEMS (continued) 

9.10 Some of the costs associated with providing a school meals service, 
other than the two main costs of food and labour, are not easily 
controlled on a budgetary basis. Many kitchens do not have separate 
meters to measure the consumption of gas, electricity, water, etc. and 
reporting these 'costs' periodically based on some form of arbitrary 
apportionment, as happens at some of the authorities studied, serves no 
useful purpose. These costs are better controlled in other ways, for 
example physical monitoring by school meals management, training of the 
kitchen staff, or, where appropriate, by inclusion in an 'energy audit' 
programme. 

9.11 The experience of one authority may be helpful to demonstrate the 
potential value of presenting trading results for each kitchen. Because 
of operational difficulties with the mainframe computer system, part of 
the school meals reporting system did not function for nearly a year. 
During that period, neither the school meals organiser nor her 
assistants nor the heads of kitchen received any regular information 
about the trading results of individual kitchens. Therefore no-one was 
able to monitor how each kitchen was performing financially. 

9.12 Trading results for each kitchen were compiled manually during the 
course of this audit study and these are depicted in illustration 4. 
This shows the very wide variation in the ratios of food and wages costs 
to income (including notional income for free meals). It is not 
suggested that the lack of regular information actually caused these 
variations, but it did mean that they were not known and were not 
Investigated and corrective action could therefore not be taken. 
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ILLUSTRATION 4 (paragraph 9.12) 

PROFILE OF MAIN COSTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF INCOME AT THE KITCHENS OF ONE PARTICIPATING AUTHORITY IN 1980/81 




Kitchen labour plus food costs as a percentage of income 
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10 PRIVATISATION AND DECENTRALISATION 

10.1 Although a number of authorities have considered the use of outside 
caterers to take over part, or all, of the school meals service no 
authority has yet taken this route wholeheartedly. One of the arguments 
in favour of privatisation is that competition is a good way of showing 
whether an existing operation is efficient within an authority. There 
are three principal areas to be considered: 

(a) effect on standard of service 

(b) effect on employment of existing kitchen staff and other school 
meals personnel 

(c) financial consequences 

10.2 There are two main ways in which private caterers could act at a 
particular authority. Firstly, they could take over the management of 
the school meals service, leaving the authority to employ the kitchen 
staff and meet all other expenses. Whilst a fee for this management 
service might be less than the direct costs of the existing school meals 
management staff, it is difficult to imagine any significant saving from 
this factor alone in terms of the overall subsidy- Large savings would 
arise only if the private caterer were able to provide considerably more 
competent management - better buying, more effective marketing, improved 
understanding of children's needs etc. The authority would need to be 
convinced that these or other advantages existed and that the desired 
standard of service would be achieved and maintained. 

10.3 The second method would be for the private caterer to supply the 
complete service to some or all schools, employing such staff as he 
thought fit, supplying the food and receiving the income. The income 
would no doubt need to be aug^nted on some agreed basis to provide the 
caterer's profit and make the service commercially attractive. 
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10 PRIVATISATION AND DECENTRALISATION (continued) 

10.4 It should be understood that the term 'private caterer' might refer to a 
commercial company with other catering activities, or to a voluntary or 
self-help group consisting of parents, former school meals staff, etc. 

10.5 On balance people tend to work better and are more positively motivated 
if they are closely involved with the results of what they are doing, 
either because they are better informed or because they are financially 
interested in a direct and immediate way. 

10.6 This close involvement could be achieved by a limited form of 
decentralisation which would relate local kitchen remuneration to the 
income that the kitchen staff produce less the direct costs that they 
incur and can control. The circumstances of individual kitchens differ 
and any formula for relating remuneration to results would need to take 
this factor into account, perhaps by allowing the kitchen staff or 
someone on their behalf effectively to bid to carry out the service 
required. The calibre of staff and standard of their training are 
important if more responsibility and accountability is to be devolved to 
individual kitchens. The authority, through its school meals 
management, would still have a duty to ensure that overall standards are 
maintained. 

10.7 The success of privatisation either in whole or in part requires first 
of all that the desired standard of service should be sufficiently 
clearly defined, and secondly that the authority realises it may still 
have to pay to have this service provided. If this outlay were to be 
less than the true costs of the current subsidy then that would 
represent an improvement in financial terms. It should not be expected 
that the required service will be provided free of charge to the 
authority, still less generate a surplus. It has to be borne in mind 
that children and parents have become accustomed over a long time to the 
concept of a heavily subsidised meal. 
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11 OTHER cmmms arising fim comparison of methods and procedures 



INTRODUCTION 

11.1 The five authorities that were studied in depth consisted of two shire 
counties, two London boroughs and one metropolitan district. They were 
geographically spread throughout England and they differed widely in 
their policies, methods and results in respect of school meals. 

11.2 In addition to the examination that was carried out at these five 

authorities, use was made of national statistics relating to school 
meals, available from CIPFA and the Department of Education and 
Science. Whilst these statistics were found to be helpful in indicating 
national trends, they suffer from the general disadvantage that the 
figures do not reflect the change to a more commercial operation of the 
school meals service. Different types of costs, including those 
relating to midday supervision, cannot always be segregated and 
authorities do not necessarily use the same bases for similar costs. 
For example, the apportionment of the cost of clerical assistants and of 
total fuel costs may be unduly weighted in some cases against the school 
meals service as a relic of the days when school meals expenditure was 
wholly reimbursed by central government. Where the bases of 

apportionment have been re-examined reductions in the charge to the 
school meals service have been possible. 

POLICIES AND RESULTS 

11.3 Table A on page 34 of this report gives a broad classification of the 
types of meal that authorities provide. To illustrate the standard of 
service of each of the five authorities studied, appendix G shows, in 
accordance with the meal classification in that table, the types of meal 
provided. It is emphasised that this is based on subjective observation 
and discussion, since none of the authorities at present sets out this 
aspect of its policies for school meals in this way. 
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11 OTHER COMMENTS ARISING FROM COMPARISON OF METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
(conti nued) 



11.4 Appendix L shows both the original estimates of net subsidy and the 
actual financial outturn for each of the five authorities over the last 
five years. After taking into account the fact that the outturn 
reflects normal cost increases not allowed for in the estimate, each of 
these authorities generally either met their targets or did better. 
This appendix shows the overall net subsidy, in terms of direct costs 
less income. However, in many cases the number of meals served varied 
materially over the course of these five years and the changes in 
subsidy per meal have been set out in appendix D. These are stated in 
terms of constant 1981/82 prices and are based on the October census 
figures for numbers of meals each year. 

11.5 As far as staffing policies are concerned, all five authorities adhere 
to the national rates of pay and conditions of service. At no authority 
was any documented policy noted regarding security of employment for 
kitchen staff, but in practice it would appear that three out of the 
five have a policy of no compulsory redundancy. 

11.6 The staffing levels that these authorities use, in comparison with the 
former DES scales, form part of the examples shown in illustration 3 on 
page 42. There was no evidence that any of the participating 
authorities set staffing levels specifically by reference to the actual 
experience of other authorities or by reference to commercial ratios for 
cafeteria operation. 

METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

11.7 During the course of the study checklists were drawn up covering the 
methods and procedures employed in dealing with the following matters: 

(a) management and control 

(b) marketing 

(c) catering 

(d) staffing 
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11 OTHER COHMEHTS ARISING FRW COMPARISON OF METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
(conti nued) 



11.8 The completed checklists for the five participating authorities have 

been collated as appendix A. Many of the comments elsewhere in this 
report have been derived from an analysis of these checklists, and 

further comments are set out below. Other authorities ma^y find it 
helpful to use appendix A as a checklist for their own school meals 
operations. 

MARKETING 

11.9 None of the participating authorities has explored in depth the possible 

advantages of positively 'marketing' its school meals service. There 
are however some documented examples of other authorities that have 

devoted a lot of effort in this area. It is claimed that large 
increases in take-up, both at individual schools and throughout an 
authority, have resulted. But it is naturally difficult to isolate the 
effect of particular marketing techniques from the results of general 
enthusiasm, good management, keen individual heads of kitchen and 

greater than usual attention to the performance of a specific school. 

11.10 However, many would probably agree that the following aspects of 
positive marketing are inexpensive and generally effective and show 
worthwhile benefits where adopted by authorities: 

(a) providing regular information and practical demonstration to 
parents of what a school is offering 

(b) ensuring that children are fully informed about menus and prices 
each day 

(c) training heads of kitchen in the correct display of food, 
particularly in cash-cafeterias 

(d) liaising with teaching staff to ensure that queueing problems are 
minimised. 
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11 OTHER COMHEHTS ARISING FRCi^ COMPARISON OF METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
(continued) 



FOOD COSTS 

11.11 All the five authorities studied appear to have efficient procedures for 
food purchasing and control . To test whether this observation was 
reflected in terms of economical buying prices, 21 typical food items 
were selected and the prices as at 31 March 1982 were compared for all 
five authorities, ensuring so far as possible the same quantity, 
quality, grade etc. 

11.12 This comparison showed large variances. One might expect an authority 
that has small schools within a wide area to have higher food costs 
because of the distribution costs that have to be absorbed by the food 
supplier. It might also be thought that one authority obtains better 
prices than another because it purchases greater quantities, or is 
generally more effective at purchasing etc. In fact, in terms of the. 
items selected, there was no authority that was noticeably cheaper 
overall than any other, nor do the more obvious factors seem to explain 
the variances. The individual figures are not reproduced in this report 
because it is considered that this might jeopardise particular 
authorities' buying arrangements. However, it is felt that this is an 
area that deserves further study, and in the meantime it is suggested 
that school meals organisers should compare the buying prices of 
important items with other similar authorities and assure themselves 
that they are aware of the reasons for any large differences. 

PORTION SIZES 

11.13 Many authorities sell similar foods, especially in cash-cafeterias, and 
portion size is one important factor in what constitutes value for money 
from the viewpoint of the customer. No comprehensive work was done 
during the course of the study comparing similar meals at the five 
participating authorities, but initial work indicates, as might be 
expected, that portion sizes do vary. For example, both chips and 
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11 OTHER COMMENTS ARISING FROM COMPARISON OF METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
(conti nued) 

11.13 baked beans are common menu items, especially in cash-cafeterias, and 
(cont) official portion sizes at the participating authorities range fairly 
widely: 





#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


Chips 


160g 


170g 


151g 


168g 


115g 


Baked beans 


106g 


90g 


122g 


102g 


82 g 



11.14 The audit study included many visits to schools and kitchens. Normally, 
younger children would be served with smaller portions than older 
children. However, taking the range of schools and authorities visited 
subjective observation indicates a ratio of about 5:1 in terms of 
portion size between the smallest and largest of otherwise similar meals 

served. 

'SANDWICH-EATERS' 

11.15 Although some children brought packed lunches before the Education Act 

1980, the number of such 'sandwich-eaters' subsequently increased 
significantly. Appendix C shows the position of the authorities 

studied. 

11.16 There are costs associated with the provision of facilities for 
sandwich-eaters. The extent of such provision varies from authority to 
authority but the Act does not permit any charge to be made. Some or 
all of the costs are often included in the school meals budget, and if 
they are not properly identified it makes it difficult to assess the 
financial outturn of the 'commercial' provision of school meals 
themselves. 
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11 OTHER COMMEMTS ARISING FROM COMPARISON OF METHODS AMD PROCEDURES 
(conti nued) 

'MINIMUM STATUTORY PROVISION' 

11.17 At least two of the participating authorities have attempted to 
calculate what the cost to the authority would be if they adopted the 
'minimum statutory provision'; that is to say the cost of providing 
only: 

(a) free meals to children and staff as required by statute and 
contract 

(b) facilities for sandwich-eaters 

(c) midday supervision for children remaining at school at lunchtime. 

11.18 In neither case was the calculation based upon a realistic consideration 
of alternative methods of complying with the minimum statutory 
requirements, and hence the comparison of this estimated minimum cost 
with the present cost of school meals and midday supervision was not 
valid. Authorities who wish to consider this option should ensure that 
they are aware of the alternatives and that their cost assumptions are 
soundly based. 
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12 FREE MEALS 

12.1 Free meals are normally provided to certain children, to teachers who 
undertake supervisory duties at lunch time and to all kitchen staff and 
midday supervisors. 

12.2 Until the Education Act 1980, entitlement of children to free meals was 
laid down by a national statutory scale. The provision of free meals to 
teachers on duty, kitchen staff and midday supervisors is part of the 
conditions of service of these employees. 

12.3 The Education Act 1980 gave LEAs discretion as to which children are 

entitled to free meals, subject to the requirement that all children 
whose parents were on supplementary benefit or family income supplement 
must be provided with free meals. Since then, approximately one third 
of all authorities have restricted free meals for children to this 
minimum statutory requirement. It is suggested that other authorities 
should quantify the cost of their further discretionary provision of 
free meals to children. For example, one authority studied has 

estimated that the annual cost of this discretionary provision amounts 
to £41,000, or 20% of its total free meals cost in respect of children. 

12.4 The costs of free meals for some children and staff (and the wages of 
midday supervisors) are often charged against the school meals budget. 
Now that the provision of school meals is viewed in a more 'commercial' 
light, a fairer financial picture would be given if these items were 
charged elsewhere. Three main advantages would accrue: 

(a) the trading results for each kitchen and the school meals 
operations as a whole would not be distorted by the incidence of 
free meals, over which the school meals staff have no control 

(b) comparisons between one authority and another in terms of overall 
financial efficiency would be easier 

(c) the welfare element of free meals for children would be more 
clearly recognised. 
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12 FREE MEALS (continued) 



12.5 It is considered that the best way of implenienting this suggestion would 
be to allow a notional credit for the income that would have been 
received if the meals had been paid for and to remove completely from 
the school meals budget the charge for the wages and related costs of 
midday supervisors. 

12.6 Where teaching staff are entitled to a free meal, there are variations 
between authorities, and between schools, as to how much food they are 
allowed. Some authorities limit the value of the items that teaching 
staff can take as a free meal in cash-cafeterias to the same amount as 
children similarly entitled. 

12.7 Although necessarily a subjective observation, it was clear from the 
comments made by many people during the discussions that formed part of 
this study that if it were not for the requirement to provide free 
school meals a number of authorities would have felt able to consider 
the possibility of closing the school meals service altogether. 
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13 MIDDAY SUPERVISION 

13.1 LEAs have a duty to provide adequate supervision for children who remain 
at school during the lunch break. Supervision is provided by teachers 
and by midday supervisory assistants who work for the period of the 
lunch break. 

13.2 The present nature of the involvement of teachers in midday supervision 
was established in 1968 by a joint working party of employers and 
teachers. Teachers are under no specific obligation to provide any 
services during the lunch break and their availability either for 
general supervision or to run specific activities depends upon voluntary 
co-operation. In return for providing supervision on a particular day, 
a teacher is entitled to a free school meal that day. 

13.3 The policy in relation to midday supervision by teachers in the 
participating authorities generally follows that laid down by the 1968 
working party. Implementation of the policy lies with individual head 
teachers, who have the general responsibility for ensuring adequate 
midday supervision. 

13.4 Supervision by teachers is supplemented by the use of midday supervisory 
assistants, whose numbers at a particular school are often determined by 
reference to a scale derived from the recommendations of the 1968 
working party. It is the policy of three out of five of the authorities 
studied to base their numbers of midday supervisors on this scale. In 
two cases actual staffing levels were significantly higher. While rigid 
application of the 1968 scale might be impracticable at these two 
authorities (one of whom used their own scale adopted in 1967), the 
potential savings if it were applied would be 37% and IIX of midday 
supervisory costs, being £90,000 and £33,000 per annum respectively. 
Illustration 5 shows nationally the variations in the ratio of midday 
supervisory assistants to every 100 pupils to be supervised. 
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ILLUSTRATION 5 (paragraph 13.4) 



20 



NUMBER OF MIDDAY SUPERVISORY 
ASSISTANTS (MDSAs) EMPLOYED BY 
LEAs IN ENGLAND 



SOURCE: Appendix M 
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13 MIDDAY SUPERVISION (continued) 

13.5 Some authorities have adopted a 'points' system, whereby each school is 
awarded a particular number of points to 'spend' on ancillary staff. 
These staff may include secretaries, laboratory assistants, midday 
supervisors and others. It is enti rely up to the head teacher how he or 
she chooses to use the points for different grades and types of staff. 
In a school where teachers are willing to undertake midday supervision, 
the head teacher can save points by not employing any mi dday 
supervisors. The extent of economies achi eved by this system depends on 
the level at which the points are set, but it can offer the scope for 
match i ng the resources more cl osely to the needs as perceived by the 
person who is primarily responsible for a parti cul ar school . 

13.6 As mentioned in the previous chapter, teachers undertaking duti es at 

lunch time are entitled to a free meal , and again there is wide 
variation in what is considered as 'being on duty' . In certain 

authorities free meal entitl ement arises so 1 ong as the member of staff 
eats with the chil dren. There are instances where all the teachers at a 
particular school get free meals and others where none do. 

13.7 It became apparent duri ng the course of the studly that a considerable 
amount of time is being taken up throughout the country dealing with the 
complex probl ems of midday supervision - similar phrases and comments 
recur in mi nutes and reports of di fferent authorities. Numerous audit 
reports have drawn attention to the variations that exist. Similar 
difficulties are experienced by many LEAs, and this suggests that a 
national solution would be appropriate, parti cularly as different 
practices have significantly di fferent cost implications. 
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APPENDIX A 



MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL CHECKLIST 



All items are NO unless marked YES 



1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 



2 

2.1 



2.2 



2.3 



2.5 



3 

3.1 



STRUCTURE 

School meals service separate 



School meals integrated with social 
services catering 



School meals integrated with college 
catering 



School meals service contract with 
individual head teachers 



MANAGEMENT 

One person with full time responsibility 
(i.e. school meals organiser, and 
deputies, or equivalent) 



One person in Education Department with 
specific supervisory responsibility — 



One person in Treasurer's Department with 
specific financial monitoring 
responsibili ty 



2.4 Day to day management based on: 



- areas 

- functions 

If functions, one person responsible for 

- buyi ng 

- catering procedures 

- staffing 

- marketing 

- training 



financial control 
cash-cafeteri a 
traditional meals 



EXTENT OF MANAGERIAL INVOLVEMENT 
Committee decides upon: 

- approved food suppliers 



- price of traditional meal 



general cash-cafeteria price levels- 



#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


YES 


Y£S 


Y£S 


yes 


Y£S 






YES 






YES 


yes 


YES 


YES 


YES 




Y£S 




YES 


YES 




Yes 


YES 


YES 


YES 


YE5 


YES 




Yes 


YES 


YES 




Y£S 


Yes 


YES 


YES 

YES 

YES 


YES 

YES 


YES 

YES 


YES 

Yes 


YES 

yes 

L_ 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



HANAGEMENT AND CONTROL CHECKLIST (cont) 




’ #1 


- - ■ 'i 1 

#2 




#3 


#4 


#5 


3 


EXTENT OF MANAGERIAL INVOLVEMENT (cont) 












3.2 


School meals organiser decides upon: 














- approved food suppliers—- 


Y£5 


YES 






Yes 




- food content of menu items 


YeS 


YE5 


Y£5 


Yes 


Y£S 




- daily menus 














- price of traditional meal 














- general cash-cafeteria price levels 








Y£S 


Yes 




- individual cash-cafeteria item prices — 


YES 






YES 


Yes 


3.3 


Area organisers/functional managers decide 














upon: 














- approved food suppliers 














- food content of menu items 




YcS 










- daily menus 




YES 










- individual cash-cafeteria item prices 












3.4 


School head teachers decide upon: 














- daily menus 














- individual cash-cafeteria item prices 












3.5 


Heads of kitchen decide upon: 














- food suppliers _ 






YES 








- food content of menu items 






[T\0't<c.4) 








- daily menus 


Yes 


Yes 


Y£S 


Yes 


Yes 




- price of traditional meal 














- individual cash-cafeteria item prices 












4 


SETTING OF TARGETS AND OBJECTIVES 












4.1 


Involvement in annual budgets and overall 














targets by: 














- school meals organiser 


Yes 


YES 


Yes 


Y£S 


Yes 




- treasurer's department 


Yes 


Yes 


YES 


res 


YES 




- ad hoc panel of committee- 


YES 










4.2 


Annual budget includes: 














- notional income from "free" meals 










Yes 




- realistic allocation of overheads 


YfiS 


Yes 










- allowance for projected meal price 














changes — - 


Yes 


YES 










- zero-base budgeting 












4.3 


Annual financial target for school meals 














organiser: 














- split between different types of 














cateri ng- — 










YES 




- based on annual budget 


Yes 


Y£5 




Y£S 


ves 




- adjusted for projected cost increases- 






Y£S 








- adjusted for projected price increases- 






Yes 

1 { 




Yes 
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APPEi»iDIX A (continued) 



mUAGEHEWT AMO COMTROL CHECKLIST (cont) 



4 

4.4 



4.5 



4.6 



4.7 



5 

5.1 



5.2 



SETTING OF TARGETS AND OBJECTIVES (cont) 
Annual financial target allocated to: 



“ area organisers-' — — 

- functional managers 

(a) cash buying 1 imits 

(b) staffing levels per meal 

(c) sales targets 

(d) take-up targets 

(e) traditional meal trading results 

(f ) cash-cafeteria tradi ng results 

Financi al targets given to heads of 
kitchen: 

- food cost per meal 

- wages cost per meal 

- number of meals sold^ 

- productivity (meals per hour worked) 

Monetary targets for cost savings set for 
proposed: 

- capital i n vestment 

- changes in catering procedures 

- changes in staffing 

Non-financial targets set for school 
meals organiser: 

- take-up of school meals 

- proportion of sandwich-eaters 

- nutritional content of traditional meal 

- nutritional content of cash-cafeteria 

menu 

- staffing levels 

INFORMATION PROVIDED 

Chief officers and Members receive: 

- periodic summaries of actual results 

compared to targets and objectives 

School meals organiser receives: 

- periodic summaries of actual results 

compared to targets and objectives 

- detailed tradi ng results for each 

traditional meal ki tchen 

- detailed tradi ng results for each 

cash-cafeteria 



detailed trading results for other 
cateri ng activities 
periodic comparisons of actual 
staffing levels compared to expected 
levels 



#1 


#2 


#3 


■ 

#4 


#5 


■ y£s 


Yfs 












y'iis 




y'5s 








Yb' 








yaS 




Y£S 




yrs 


y/Ts 




Vt'S 










V£S 










V-B 






V£3 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



MANAGEMEMT AND CONTROL CHECKLIST (cont) 


#1 


#2 


— 

#3 


— — ■ 

#4 


#5 


5 


INFORMATION PROVIDED (cont) 














- ad hoc access to information vi a 














computer visual display uni t 












5.3 


Area organi sers/functional managers 














receive (as appropriate) : 














- detailed tradi ng results 




ves 






ves 




“ functional data 












5.4 


Heads of ki tchen receive/prepare 














themsel ves: 














- tradi ng results for their kitchens. 














showi ng 














(a) number of meals 




ves 


ves 


ves 


ves 




(b) food costs per meal served 




ves 


vas 


ves 


Ves 




(c) wages costs per meal served 










ves 




(d) productivity (meals per hour 














worked) 














(e) comparisons with thei r targets— 






ves 


' 






- compari sons with other kitchens 






ves 


ves 




5.5 


Computerised recipe and menu planning 














systems 












6 


MONITORING AND AUDIT 












6.1 


Regular monitoring by area organisers/ 














functional managers and i nvestigation 














of anomalies and discrepancies: 














- food quality 




ves 


ves 


ves 


ves 




- portion control 


xes 


ves 


ves 


ves 


ves 




- waste 


•^s 


ves 


ves 


ves 


Ves 




- prices charged ^ 


ves 








ves 




- staffing 1 evels compared to meals 














served 


ves 


Ves 


ve-s 


ves 


ves 




- trading results per kitchen 










ves 


6.2 


Regular i nternal audit checks on: 














“ costs 


ves 


ves 


ves 


ves 


ves 




- income- 


ves 


ves 


ves 


ves 


ves 




- systems 


ves 

1 


ves 


ves 


ves 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



MARKETING CHECKLIST 



1 

1.1 



1.2 



1.3 

1.4 



1.5 



1.6 



1.7 



1.8 

1.9 



PRICING 

Traditional meal prices changed: 
- annually 



- each term 

- more regularly 

Cash-cafeteria prices changed: 

- annually 

- each term 



- more regularly 

Winter period selected for price increases 
Traditional meal price structure based on: 

- 5p un i ts — 

- Ip units 

Traditional meal offered with lower price: 

- mini -meal option 



- one-course option 

Cash-cafeteria prices are fixed mark-up 
based on: 

- food cost— 

- food plus labour cost — — 

Cash-cafeteria prices are variable taking 
account of: 

- demand 

- prices of alternatives available to 

children 



- nutritional value- 

- use as 'loss leaders' 

- use as 'core items' 

Minimum spend of 'x* pence is required 
in cash-cafeteria 

Spend of at least 'y' pence in cash- 
cafeteria entitles child to certain 
free items: 

- salad 

- fruit 

- milk or juice drink 



#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


y£s 


i£^S 




'■/SS 


YES 


yts 








Yfc's 










Yt'S 




icS 


ys's 




Y«"S 












ViTS 




iES 


YcS 


Y£S 










'iES 








YifS 


yts 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



MARKETING CHECKLIST (cont) 
PROMOTION 



2 

2.1 

2.2 



2.3 



2.4 



2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.9 



3 

3.1 



3.2 



Discussions and presentations to head 
teachers and staff 



Promotional literature given/sent to: 
- parents 



- children 

Open days/evenings, with sample food, for: 

- parents 



- press and other media 

- children 



- slides 

- films 

- take-away literature of menus, 
prices, value for money comparisons 

School meal clubs 



Market research for parents' requirements 

Market research for children's 
requirements — — 



Advance menus on notice boards 



Tuck shops taken over by school meals 
service 



ENVIRONMENT 

Consideration given to: 

- decor including display of children's 

art etc. 

- pupil release times 



- method and extent of queueing 

- physical movement of children including 

return of used crockery etc. 

- piped music 

Discouragement of sandwich-eaters by means 
of: 

- fixed eating areas 

- fixed eating times 



^^1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 








i£S 




- V£S 




Vfc-s 


yes 


ves 


• 

■ 




VF5 

Yfs 

YcS 




Vies 

y£s 




















Vfc's 


- Ves 




Ye-5 


"/BS 


yes 


- Y6"S 






yes 

(kxoK,*!) 




- VtS 








Yt ^ 
Yes 










Yes 


- yes 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



MARKETING CHECKLIST (cont) 


#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


4 


CASH-CAFETERIA (in addition to 














matters above) 












4.1 


Prominent legible priced menus before 














service areas — — 






Y£5 




Y£S 


4.2 


Proper facilities for tray handling 












4.3 


Attractive display of available food 














usi ng: 














- tiered counters 








Y£S 


yes 




- heated servi ng points 








Y£S 


i£S 


4.4 


Self service 


'iHS 




iES 




V£S 


4.5 


Use of combination menus (selection of 














items available at less than total 














cost of each item) 


• 










4.6 


Use of commercial promotional material 














for proprietary products 






Yes 


Y£S 


y'Fs 


4.7 


Subsidiary points of sale for: 














- beverages 














- milk 










YES 




- col d snacks 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



CATERING CHECKLIST 


#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


1 


BUYING 












1.1 


Competitive tendering- 




Yes 


YES 


YES 


YES 


1.2 


Automatic re-tendering on requested price 














i ncreases 












1.3 


Membership of buying consortia 








YES 




1.4 


Involvement of supplies department 


XdS 




YES 




YES 


2 


FOOD PREPARATION 












2.1 


Use of: 














- frozen food 




YES 


YES 




'YE 3 




- ready prepared foods 




i£S 


YES 




YES 




- textured vegetable protein- 


YES. 


YES 






YES 




- convenience foods— 


^cS 


YES 


YES 




YcS 




- in-cup beverages 


■Sc 3 




YcS 


Y’6S 


Yes 




- re-formed meat 














- cook-freeze 














- microwave cooking 














- on-site baking 




'S’cS 


'YES 


YES 


Y£S 


2.2 


Prepared: 














- at centralised kitchens 




Y£S 






YcS 




- at shared kitchens 




"YES 


YtS 




Yes 




- by private contractors 












3 


SERVING OF FOOD 












3.1 


Use of: 














- fixed heated cabinets^ 


ve5 


YGS 


Yc.S 


YES 


YES 




- movable heated cabinets 




yes 


YcS 


YES 






- chilled cabinets- 








YES 






- vending machines 














- mid-morning snack service 








YES 


YES 




- dishwashers 


Yes . 

(no ce lO) 


, YES 
(,n.£>C£lO) 


Yes 

(AotE lO) 


— 


Yes 

^ACS<Ui. lO) 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



STAFFING CHECKLIST 



1 

1.1 



1.2 



1.3 



1.4 



1.5 

1.6 

2 

2.1 



2.2 



2,3 



PAY AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 
Wage rates: 

“ negotiated locally 

- national rates adopted 

Conditions of service: 

“ negotiated locally 

- national conditions adopted 

Kitchen staff employed by: 

■“ authority 

- school 

Retainer: 



- paid 

- not paid 

Holidays required to be taken out of 
term time 



Free meals supplied to kitchen staff 



STAFFING SCALES 

Staffing scales for traditional meals 
based on: 

- 'DES' scales 



reassessment carried out by school meals 
service department 



reassessment carried out by management 
services department 



Staffing scale for cash-cafeteria based on 

- 'DES' scales 

- reassessment carried out by school meal 
service department 



reassessment carried out by management 
services department 



Staffing levels for individual kitchens 
reassessed: 

- on change of catering procedures 



- on introduction of improved equipment 

or disposable crockery 

- on changes in take-up: 

(a) monthly 

(b) termly 



(c) annually 

(d) other 



#1 , 


#2 > 


■ 

#3 , 


#4 


#5 




Has 


Has 


HES 


Yes 


Has 


Has 


H£s 


Has 


Yes 


Has 


Has 


Has 


H£S 


ves 


Has 


Has 


Has 


Has 


h£S 


Has 


Has 


H£S 




Has 


Has 


Has 


Has 


Has 


Has 


s 


HES 


Has 






Has 

m 

• ' 
s 




H£JS 




HE3 


Hes 










- Has 






Yes 


YES 




Has 


Has 


HES 


Yes 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



STAFFING CHECKLIST (cont) 

2 STAFFING SCALES (cont) 

2.4 Staffing level alterations based on 

changes in take-up carried out by: 


#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


- head of kitchen 












- area/functional management 

- school meals organiser 


ves 


S'£3 


•^es 


H'ES 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 



NOTES ON CHECKLISTS 

1 School Meals Organiser Is also adviser on the authority's other catering 

2 School meals service produces all meals for luncheon clubs and meals on wheel 
on behalf of Social Services Department 

3 School Meals Organiser also responsible for college catering 

4 Limited discretion among approved suppliers 

5 Target unit cost for food 

6 Twice each year 

7 Mini -meal only in primary schools 

8 Pilot scheme only 

9 Some only 

10 In a minority of kitchens 
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APPENDIX B 



HISTORICAL PRICE OF TRADITIONAL SCHOOL MEAL 







PRICE IN 








PRICE IN 


NEW PENCE 


INDEX OF 


PRICES 




OLD PENCE 


(converted 


RETAIL 


1982 


DATE OF PRICE CHANGE 


(actual ) 


or actual ) 


PRICES 


(adjusted 










from 


January 1950 


6 


2.5 


35.3 




April 1951 


7 


2.92 


37.8 


21.4 


March 1953 


9 


3.75 


41.9 


22.5 


September 1956 


10 


4.17 


46.0 


26.3 


April 1957 


12 


5 


46.7 


28.8 


April 1968 


18 


7.5 


65.1 


24.8 


April 1970 


21 


8.75 


72.5 


33.4 


April 1971 




12 


79.4 


35.6 


April 1975 




15 


129.1 


30.0 


August 1977 




25 


184.7 


26.2 


August 1979 




30 


230.9 


35.0 


February 1980 




35 


248.8 


38.9 


(Government control 


ended April 


1980) 






October 1980: 










Minimum 




35 


271.9 


- 


Maximum 




60 






October 1981: 










Minimum 




35 


303.7 


- 


Maximum 




60 






September 1982: 










Minimum 




35 


322.9 


- 


Maximum 




70 







IN SEPTEMBER 
NEW PENCE 
for inflation) 
to 



22.9 

24.9 

28.9 

29.3 

34.6 
37.2 

39.0 
48.8 
37.5 

43.7 

42.0 

45.4 



41,6 

71.3 



37.2 

63.8 



35.0 

70.0 
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APPENDIX C 



TAKE-UP AT THE FIVE PARTICIPATING AUTHORITIES 







1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


#1 


% Meals 


61.3 


59.5 


38.9 


39.4 




% Sandwiches 


21.9 


22.3 


45.9 


43.6 


#2 


% Meals 


81.9 


78.3 


71.3 


69.5 




% Sandwiches 


2.8 


4.7 


12.5 


12.8 


#3 


% Meals 


58.0 


58.6 


38.3 


39.8 




% Sandwiches 


12.0 


14.2 


34.4 


32.1 


#4 


% Meals 


56.5 


58.4 


56.1 


56.7 




% Sandwiches 


7.6 


3.3 


4.1 


8.1 


#5 


% Meals 


67.4 


65.4 


43.6 


40.0 




% Sandwiches 


16.1 


18.0 


43.2 


45.3 



NOTE 



The figures represent the numbers of children taking school meals or bringing 
sandwiches as percentages of the number of children present. 
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APPENDIX D 



COMPARISON OF NET SUBSIDIES AT CONSTANT 1981/82 PRICES (£'000) FOR THE FIVE 
PARTICIPATING AUTHORITIES 



1977/78 


Income 
Food cost 
Kitchen wages cost 


#1 

4,183 

(2,708) 

(3,823) 




Net subsidy 


2,348 


1978/79 


Income 

Food cost 

Kitchen wages cost 


4,557 

(2,995) 

(3,624) 




Net subsidy 


2,062 


1979/80 


Income 
Food cost 
Kitchen wages cost 


4,381 

(2,546) 

(3,329) 




Net subsidy 


1,494 


1980/81 


Income 
Food cost 
Kitchen wages cost 


4,278 

(2,008) 

(3,039) 




Net subsidy 


769 


1981/82 


Income 
Food cost 
Kitchen wages cost 


4,253 

(2,100) 

(2,872) 




Net subsidy 


719 



#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


1,958 

(1.364) 

(2,093) 


1,719 

(1.215) 

(2,046) 


1,307 

(814) 

(1,392) 


4,111 

(3,008) 

(4,487) 


1,499 


1,542 


899 


3,384 


2,236 

(1,508) 

(2,137) 


1,886 

(1,389) 

(1,993) 


1,394 

(858) 

(1,421) 


4,707 

(2,987) 

(4,407) 


1,409 


1,496 


885 


2,687 


2,019 

(1,181) 

(1,986) 


1,780 

(1,222) 

(2,083) 


1,501 

(827) 

(1,533) 


4,489 

(3,054) 

(4,258) 


1,148 


1,525 


859 


2,823 


1,945 

(1,035) 

(1,872) 


1,656 

(863) 

(1,684) 


1,657 

(751) 

(1,592) 


3,889 

(1,819) 

(3,532) 


962 


891 


686 


1,462 


1,958 

(988) 

(1,552) 


1,505 

(802) 

(1,297) 


1,596 

(725) 

(1,481) 


3,649 

(1,652) 

(2,661) 


582 


594 


610 


664 
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APPENDIX D (continued) 



COMPARISON OF NET SUBSIDIES PER MEAL AT CONSTANT 1981/82 PRICES (PENCE) FOR THE FIVE 
PARTICIPATING AUTHORITIES 







#1 


#2 


#3 


#4 


#5 


1977/78 


Income 


37 


32 


34 


32 


34 




Food cost 


(24) 


(22) 


(24) 


(20) 


(25) 




Kitchen wages 


(34) 


(34) 


(41) 


(34) 


(37) 




Net subsidy 


n 




31 


22 




1978/79 


Income 


36 


37 


38 


34 


36 




Food cost 


(24) 


(25) 


(28) 


(21) 


(23) 




Kitchen wages 


(29) 


(35) 


(40) 


(35) 


(34) 




Net subsidy 


Tz 


23 


30 


22 


21 


1979/80 


Income 


36 


35 


36 


35 


35 




Food cost 


(21) 


(21) 


(25) 


(19) 


(24) 




Kitchen wages 


(28) 


(35) 


(42) 


(36) 


(33) 




Net subsidy 


13 


21 


31 


20 


22 


1980/81 


Income 


53 


37 


51 


39 


45 


Food cost 


(25) 


(20) 


(26) 


(18) 


(21) 




Kitchen wages 


(37) 


(36) 


(52) 


(38) 


(41) 




Net subsidy 


T 


l9 


27 


17 


17 


1981/82 


Income 


52 


40 


46 


40 


46 




Food cost 


(25) 


(20) 


(25) 


(18) 


(21) 




Kitchen wages 


(35) 


(32) 


(40) 


(37) 


(34) 




Net subsidy 


T 


12 


19 


15 


”9 


NOTES 


(a) 


it is recognised that a meal 


definition problem 


exists for 


cash- 


-cafeterias 




(see report 8.14) but it is 
affect the pattern shown by 


considered that this 
the above figures. 


does not 


significantly 


(b) 


adjustment to constant (1981/82) money 


has been 


made using 


the Retail Price 



Index. 
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APPENDIX E 



ESTIMATE OF MARGINAL PROFIT OR LOSS ON MEALS IN 1981/82 FOR ONE PARTICIPATING 

AUTHORITY 

BASIC FACTS AND ASSUMPTIONS 

(a) total number of meals served in 1981/82 was about 8^ million 

(approximation from census data) 

(b) meal numbers were split equally between cash-cafeteria and traditional 

meals (approximation from census data) 

(c) average price of traditional meal was 56. 7p (price rise from 50p to 60p 

in September 1981) 

(d) food cost for traditional meal was 42% of income (this applied in 

1980/81) 

(e) total income, including notional income from free meals, was £4,253,000 

and food cost £2,100,000 

ESTIMATES RESULTING 





Traditional 

meals 


Cash- 
caf eteri a 


Total 


Number of meals 


4,250,000 


4,250,000 


8,500,000 


Total income (£'000) 


2,410 


1,843 


4,253 


Total food cost (£'000) 


1,012 


1,088 


2,100 


Income per meal (pence) 


56.7 


43.4 


50.0 


Food cost per meal (pence) 


23.8 


25.6 


24.7 


Marginal kitchen wages cost per 
meal (pence) 


15.7 


18.4 


17.0 


Marginal profit or (loss) (pence) 


17.2 


(0.6) 


8.3 



NOTES 

(a) certain other costs, such as fuel and water, should be brought into this 
calculation but have been omitted because of difficulty in determining the 
relevant values. These other direct costs would appear to total less than 5p 

per meal. 

(b) there is also a substantial fixed element to kitchen wages cost. This is the 
hours allowed dependent on the size of each kitchen. 

(c) refer to comments in paragraph 8.9 of the report. 
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APPENDIX F 



COMPOSITE RATES OF PAY FOR KITCHEN STAFF 



At actual rates 
(pence per hour) 



April 1971 31.8 
April 1975 76.3 
April 1978 109.2 
Present (September 1982) 170.2 




Adjusted for inflation 
in accordance with 
retail price index 
(pence per hour - 
September 1982 money) 

129.3 

190.8 

181.2 

170.2 
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APPENDIX G 



TYPE OF MEAL OFFERED BY THE FIVE PARTICIPATING AUTHORITIES 



#1 #2 



A 



B 



C 



0 



E 



Full meal of 2 or more courses, normally hot, little use of convenience foods 
As 'A' but extensive use of convenience (including frozen) food, TVP etc. 

As 'A' and 'B' but significantly smaller quantities and/or one course only, normally hot 
Cold snack, sandwiches, rolls etc. possibly with hot drink or soup 
No meal at all 



P 

S 



• • • 



A 



CHOICE AVAILABLE (on a particular day) (all except 'E' above assume a reasonable pattern of variety 
over a 20 day period) 



NONE 



SOME 



LOT 



perhaps 2/3 main course selection plus choice of sweets 

perhaps cafeteria operation, or 4+ choices for main course of traditional menu 



P 

S 



P 



S 



PRICE (of complete 



LOW 



MED. 



HIGH 



meal and items making up a complete meal as offered) 



say 35 - 44p ) 

) 

) 

45 - 54p ) at today's prices 

) 

55p upwards ) 



A 



A 
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P = primary 

S * secondary 
A = all school 



APPENDIX H 



CAPACITY AND MEAL OUTPUT AT CERTAIN GROUPS OF KITCHENS IN AN AUTHORITY AT A RECENT 



DATE 


DAILY 


DAILY NUMB 


GROUP A 


CAPACITY 


OF MEALS 




450 


102 




450 


88 




250 


80 




250 


55 




300 


99 




500 


362 




250 


102 




450 


89 




200 


90 


GROUP B 


450 


108 




300 


68 




450 


146 




450 


113 




250 


57 




450 


112 




50 


21 




300 


104 




250 


54 




600 


289 




100 


38 


GROUP C 


300 


47 




300 


74 




250 


46 




300 


48 




300 


33 




650 


304 




400 


57 




450 


103 




100 


43 




200 


150 




250 


245 




250 


67 




150 


44 




690 


82 




250 


260 


GROUP D 


300 


83 




250 


64 




300 


47 




250 


118 




300 


119 




550 


170 




600 


156 




450 


399 




75 


51 



The above is a selection of geographical groups of kitchens at the authority operating 
generally well below capacity. The overall average for the authority at that date was 
about 79%. 
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APPENDIX J 



PROFILE OF LABOUR COSTS PER MEAL IN 1981/82 FOR LEAs IN ENGLAND 



Labour costs per meal 
(pence) 

21-23 

24-26 

27-29 

30-32 

33-35 

36-38 

39-41 

42-44 

45-47 

48-50 

not available 



Number of LEAs 
in England 

1 

2 

8 

14 

20 

29 

12 

3 
2 
1 

4 

~96 



SOURCE 

LEAs' returns to the Department of Education and Science (Form ROD 
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APPENDIX K 



PROFILE OF MAIM COSTS AS A PERCENTAGE OF INCOME AT THE KITCHENS OF ONE PARTICIPATING 
AUTHORITY IN 1980/81 



RANGE % 


PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS 


SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 


TOTAL 


91-100 


11 


1 


12 


101-110 


39 


5 


44 


111-120 


40 


9 


49 


121-130 


31 


8 


39 


131-140 


39 


11 


50 


141-150 


33 


6 


39 


151-160 


15 


2 


17 


161-170 




- 


14 


171-180 


8 


- 


8 


181-190 


3 


1 


4 



NOTES 






(a) 


main costs are food plus 


kitchen labour costs 


(b) 


income includes notional 


income from free meals 
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APPENDIX L 



COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES AND OUTTURN FOR THE FIVE PARTICIPATING AUTHORITIES (£*000) 





1977/78 


1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


1981/82 


#1 


Original estimate 


2,377 


963 


1,784 


898 


125 


Actual outturn 


2,348 


2,062 


1,494 


769 


719 


Under/ (over) expenditure 


compared with budget 


29 


(1.099) 


290 


129 


(594) 


#2 


Original estimate 


1,693 


1,490 


1,228 


530 


343 


Actual outturn 


1,499 


1,409 


1,148 


962 


582 


Under/ (over) expenditure 


compared with budget 


194 


81 


80 


(432) 


(239) 


#3 


Original estimate 


1,492 


1,575 


1,135 


424 


244 


Actual outturn 


1,542 


1,496 


1,525 


891 


594 


UnderZ(over) expenditure 


compared with budget 


(50) 


79 


(390) 


(467) 


(350) 


#4 

Original estimate 


976 


916 


779 


513 


540 


Actual outturn 


899 


885 


859 


686 


610 


Under/ (over) expenditure 


compared with budget 


77 


31 


(80) 


(173) 


I/O) 


#5 

Original estimate 


4,179 


2,358 


2,745 


2,342 


605 


Actual outturn 


3,384 


2,687 


2,823 


1,462 


664 


Under/ (over) expenditure . . 


compared with budget 


795 


(329) 


(78) 


880 


Iby) 


NOTES 



(a) the figures represent net subsidy to school meals in terms of costs of food and 
kitchen wages less income (including notional income from free meals). 

(b) they have been adjusted to constant (1981/82) money using the Retail Price 
Index. 
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APPENDIX H 



NUMBER OF MIDDAY SUPERVISORY ASSISTANTS (MDSAs) EMPLOYED BY LEAs IN ENGLAND 


MDSAs 


Greater 










per 100 


London 


Metropolitan 


Non-Metropolitan 


All LEAs 


pupils 


LEAs 


Districts 




Counties 


in England 


less than 1.1 


— 


- 




3 


3 


1.1 


- 


1 




- 


1 


1.2 


- 


- 




2 


2 


1.3 


1 


- 




1 


2 


1.4 


3 


2 




10 


15 


1.5 


3 


1 




5 


9 


1.6 


3 


7 




8 


18 


1.7 


2 


11 




5 


18 


1.8 


- 


5 




1 


6 


1.9 


2 


2 




3 


7 


2.0 


2 


3 




- 


5 


2.1 


1 


1 




1 


3 


2.2 


- 


- 




- 


- 


2.3 


2 


1 




- 


3 


2.4 


1 


1 




- 


2 


2.5 


- 


1 




- 


1 


2.6 


1 


- 




- 


1 




21 


36 




~39 


96 


NOTES 












(a) the number 


of MDSAs in each 


LEA has been taken 


to be the number 


taki ng a 


free meal < 


on the da^y of the 


census. 








(b) the relevant number of pupils is the number 


remaining on school 


premises at 


lunchtime. 


either taking a 


school meal or bringing a packed lunch. 


SOURCE 












Derived from the school meals census carried out 


in 


October 1981. 
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